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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE AT FERRY 
BEACH 


C. H. Emmons 


UR clergy will be interested to learn 
that Dr. John M. Ratcliff, of the 
Department of Education of Crane Theo- 
logical School, is to give a course of three 
lectures on this year’s program of the 
Ministers’ Institute of the General Con- 
vention. S 
During the current church year Dr. 
Ratcliff has been serving the Wakefield, 
Mass., church, and he has made a val- 
uable ‘‘case study” of its resources, the 
principles, methods and results of which 
should be of value to ministers who Cesire 
to have factual knowledge of their own 
parishes. 
The basic theme of Dr. Ratcliff’s lec- 


DR. JOHN M. RATCLIFF 


tures is ‘‘Methods in Discovering and 
Developing Local Church Resources.”’ 
The following sub-titles cover his three 
lectures: 

August 9-—‘‘Resources 
Persons.”’ 

August 10—‘‘Methods of Enlisting Par- 
ticipation of Individuals.” 

August 12—“Checking the Effective- 
ness of Local Church Organizations.” 

Every minister who can possibly do so 
will want to attend these lectures, which 
are certain to be of popular interest, for 
they will give direction to the present 
groping of our ministers and churches 
toward a realistic understanding of local 
church preblems and their constructive 
solution. 

Reservations should be made in advance. 
Address inquiries to Mr. Robert F. Need- 
ham, The Quillen, Ferry Beach, Saco, 
Maine. 


in Terms of 


* * 


Personality is the individual’s social 
stimulus value—William Healy. 


OUTLINE PROGRAM FOR THE 
CHICAGO CONVENTION 


General Theme: Facing New Frontiers. 


Saturday Evening, October 16 

G. 8. S. A. Informal Get-Together and 
Short Program—Friendship Circle. 

Sunday, October 17 

11 a. m. Morning Services of Worship. 
at Unity Church, Oak Park, and at. 
St. Paul’s Church, Chicago. 

4.30 p.m. Readings from Modern Re- 
ligious Poetry. 

8 p. m. Platform Meeting — keynote 
speaker (to be announced). 

Monday, October 18 

9.15 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. G.§.S. A. Busi- 
ness Sessions, including Memorial Ser- 
vice to Dr. A. Gertrude Earle at 11.45 
a.m. and Forum Meeting at 3.30 p. m. 

8 p. m. Platform Meeting under the 
auspices of the G.S. 8. A. Speaker: Dr. 
Ernest J. Chave, Chicago University. 

Tuesday, October 19 

9.15a.m.to4p.m. W.N.M.A. Business. 
Sessions. 

9.15 a.m. to12 noon. Ministerial Associa- 
tion Business Session and Panel Dis- 
cussion. G.S.S. A. Conferences. 

8 p.m. Platform Meeting under the aus- 
Pices of the W.N. M.A. Speakers: Mrs. 
Alice E. Taylor and Dr. Elliott P. Jos- 
lin. 

Wednesday, October 20 

9.15 a.m. to12 noon. W.N. M.A. Busi- 
ness Sessions. Ministerial Association 
Conferences. 

2to5p.m. General Convention Business: 
Session. 

8 p. m. Service of Worship and Com- 
munion Service, Unity Church, Oak 
Park. Occasional Sermon, Rev. 8. R. 
Brooks, D. D. 

Thursday, October 21 

9.15 a. m. to 12 noon. 
tion Business Session. 

1.80 to 4.30 p. m. Round Table Confer- 
ences—U. G. C. 

8 p.m. Platform Meeting in recogition 
of the Centennial of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention. Speakers: Rev. 
F. D. Adams, D. D., “One Hundred 
Years of Universalism in Illinois.” Rev. 
C. L. Scott, D. D., ‘“Facing New Fron- 
tiers.” 

Friday, October 22 

9.15a.m.to5 p.m. General Convention 
Business Sessions. 

7 p. m. Convention Banquet for all. 
Speaker: Rev. Preston Bradley, D. D. 


General Conven- 


Devotional services conducted by Rev. 
Laura B. Galer will be held every morning, 
except Sunday, at 8.45. 

All meetings will be held at the Hotel 
Stevens unless otherwise indicated. 

Special luncheons, dinners, etc., will be 
arranged at places to be announced later. 
Those already scheduled are as follows: 
On Tuesday—Luncheon for state officers: 

(Continued on page 894) 
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HERE IS OUR CHURCH 


ERE is our church made for times like these. 

Can we not see that we err terribly in wanting 

to make it sectarian and different? And that 

we waste precious time and strength on machinery? 

And that it is as much sinful to be selfish churchmen 
as it is to be selfish individuals? 

The world is dying for lack of faith, hope and love. 
If we have none of these to offer why not turn respect- 
able by digging ditches or cleaning sewers? 

And if we have faith and hope and love to offer, 
have we not yet learned that none of these can be put 
into men’s minds and hearts by academic phrase or 
argument? They live when they are in our hearts. 
They die when they become theories. They move 
men when we hand them on by our lives. Here is our 
church. In our collective capacity, have we these 
things to give? 


* * 


THE PRESIDENT OF TUFTS 


S aman, Doctor Cousens, president of Tufts, was 
greatly beloved by his friends, and as a college 
president he was respected of all men. His 

sudden death is a shock to a wide circle. Some eight- 
een classes of graduates looked upon him as ‘‘prexy”’— 
and these men are scattered over the world, most of 
them performing useful work, and some of them ren- 
dering distinguished service. A large body of under- 
graduates, just separated for the summer, now sense 
dimly or clearly that something momentous for the 
institution and perhaps for them has occurred. The 
great company always brought together for Com- 
mencement, and who were so recently face to face 
with him on College Hill, have read with mingled 
stupefaction and sorrow of the sudden call. 

Doctor Cousens made a genuine contribution in 
the position for which he was so unexpectedly drafted. 
He was not a professional educator. He was a banker 
and a business man. His success as a college president 
illustrates the truth that a broad college training is 
better than a speciality built on too narrow a founda- 
tion. He bought and sold coal successfully, he drove 
a team of college specialists with all their conflicting 
interests successfully, and he moved like a master 
through the delicate and difficult field of building 
successful lives out of the boys and girls of successive 
classes. 

Our personal relations with him were casual, 
but our intimates, who were in some cases his inti- 
mates, alwaysspoke of him in the highest and warmest 
terms. 

Doctor Cousens did a brave thing last winter in 
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appearing before the committee of the legislature of 
Massachusetts with other distinguished educators to 
urge the repeal of the teachers’ oath law. They 
achieved a great victory with the representatives of 
the people, failing only because of the obsession of 
a governor who, though‘honest and able in spots, is a 
man of narrow vision. 

Doctor Cousens had an appreciation of beauty, 
a knowledge of art, and was widely traveled. His 
character was spotless. 

He served Tufts loyally, efficiently and gener- 


ously, and it will be hard to replace him. 
* * 


SPEIGHT’S PAMPHLET REDISCOVERED 


N May 17 we received the following letter from 
Ernest Pye, president of the School of Religion, 
Athens, Greece, who was spending a few weeks 

at Winter Park, Florida: 


I have just completed the reading of a thirty-page 
pamphlet, without cover, entitled ‘‘What Do We Know 
about Jesus?”” The name of the author is not given, 
but a footnote on the first page (which is numbered 3), 
reads: “Reprinted by permission from The Christian 
Leader, Boston.”’ No date appears on the pamphlet. 
It is possible that at one time there may have been a 
cover, and that author and date appeared on it, but there 
is no clear indication that this was the case. 

From this description I am hopeful that you can 
locate this reprint. Let me add that the text is divided 
into four sections: 

I. The Life. 

II. Interpretations of the Life. 

III. The Teaching. 

IV. The Enduring Life and Spirit. 

Can you supply me with the name of the author? 

My students in the School of Religion who have 
finished their studies in theology and religious educa- 
tion are now in their work of life in some seven countries 
throughout the Near East as ministers and teachers. 
This is the kind of vital literature that I would like to 
have go into their hands. If, therefore, you have a 
supply of these pamphlets, I should like to send you a 
mailing list covering Bulgaria, Greece, Syria, Egypt, 
etc., provided the cost will not exceed our missionary 
funds available. 


We borrowed the pamphlet and saw that we had 
published the chapters included in it, but not the 
pamphlet itself. A search through our files revealed 
that we had published the articles in 1926 and that the 
author was Dean Harold E. B. Speight, at that time 
minister of King’s Chapel, Boston. 

Rereading the pamphlet we found it modern, 
scholarly, reverent, and interesting. 

The manager has decided to get out a new edi- 
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tion of it, and we are beginning serial publication in 
The Christian Leader next week. 
When the pamphlet appears in the early fall, 
copies will be mailed as requested to the Near East. 
* * 


THE MINISTER-LAYMAN PARTNERSHIP 


ARLY in June the Unitarian Laymen’s League 

sent out a ballot to 5,500 League members, 

400 Unitarian ministers, 400 Universalist min- 

isters, thirty prominent sociologists and economists 

and eighty-seven labor union officials. So far only 

nineteen Universalist ministers have sent in their 
ballots. 

The ballot deals with the spiritual principles 
underlying capital-labor relations. It is well worth 
studying. 

Although we are becoming impatient with sur- 
veys which take much time, we can assure the minis- 
ters that time spent in studying “the spiritual prin- 
ciples” will not be wasted. 

* * 


HELEN NICOLAY WRITES ABOUT THE BIBLE 


ELEN NICOLAY is a member of All Souls 
H Church, Unitarian, Washington, D. C., and 
for thirty-two years has sat under the preach- 
ing of Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, author of ‘“The Soul of 
the Bible.’’ During that time she has carried on her 
historical studies and has produced many books in 
the field of history and biography. She has not been 
too busy to be a teacher in a remarkably efficient 
church school. Doctor Pierce has preached many 
series of sermons on the Bible, unlocking its literary 
and spiritual treasures. Miss Nicolay has taught 
successive groups of people about the Bible, keeping 
up with the rich treasures of archeology and the light 
thrown upon the Bible by science and the comparative 
study of religions. Now she puts her convictions 
about the Bible in a volume* dedicated ‘‘to the young 
people who have been my fellow students.” She 
answers in simple language the many questions that 
liberal-minded young people have asked about the 
Bible in her years of teaching. Her method is clear 
from her chapter headings: ‘“‘New Light on an Old 
Book,” “Myth and Legend,” “Hebrew First Families,” 
“Moses and His Mission,” ‘From Samuel to Solo- 
mon,” ‘The Men Who Rebuked Kings,” and so on, 
until her final chapters on “Revelation” and ‘“In- 
spiration.”’ 

In “Fiction with a Purpose,” she deals with the 
idyl of Ruth, Esther, a political novel, a parable 
called Jonah, and ‘‘a fantastic, inspiring tale’”’ whose 
hero is Daniel. She tells the story each time, com- 
ments with wit and wisdom, and places it where it 
belongs in the history of the Hebrew nation and lit- 
erature. It is delightfully done. 

Miss Nicolay is no amateur. She began as collab- 
orator with her father, the famous John G. Nicolay, 
who with John Hay wrote a monumental “Lincoln.” 
She finished his shorter “Lincoln,” did books for boys 
and girls on Lincoln, Hamilton and Grant, and has 
produced other interesting historical works which have 


*Our Perennial Bible. By Helen Nicolay. D. Appleton- 
Century Company: New York and London. Price $2.50. 


had a wide reading. She is a student and a personality, 
who never sacrifices interest to gain a reputation for 
profundity, and “Our Perennial Bible” will quickly 
find a place in modern-minded families and churches. 


* * 


THE CHARM OF THE OLD BOOK ITSELF 


OMEBODY has said that the curse of our times 
is that the Bible is printed but not read. The 
Bible societies give us startling figures about the 

size of the editions which are run off the presses every 
year, but our young people do not know that Eccles- 
lastes is different from LEcclesiasticus, or that the 
epistles are not in the gospels, or even that the Bible 
was not written all at one time in English. 

Many men and women have done important and 
valuable work in retranslating the Bible, in putting 
it into modern literary form, in publishing the sub- 
stance of it and in telling us what the Bible really is. 

Mary Chapin White carries on in a high tradition 
as she gives us “High Heritage.”’ It is a book of Bible 
passages* grouped together under special subjects vi- 
tally important for us of today. The beauty and 
worth of the heart of the Bible never were better 
displayed. Adelaide Case of Teachers’ College, New 
York, highly praises the work. The president of 
Lafayette College says of the book: “It is more than a 
compilation, it is an inspiration.”’ It is not prepared 
for pulpit use, but we took it into the pulpit the Sun- 
day after we received it, and the scripture lesson 
from Job was a high point of the service. It is in-- 
tended for scripture readings in church schools and 
homes and general assemblies of various kinds, and 
the selections for national days, for events of the 
school year, will surprise and delight many who be- 
lieve that they know the Bible fairly well. 

The three main divisions of the book are called 
“God and Man,” “Man and His Fellow Man,” ‘‘Man 
and Himself.’ Other poems and stories follow. A 
special index lists selections for the school year from 
the opening, through Labor Day, Columbus Day, 
Election Day, Hallow Eve, Armistice Day, Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas, on through the year. A 
page of commentary is compressed repeatedly into an 
apt heading, as “Some Rough Paths in Leadership” 
about 1 Peter 2 :19-25, or as “Order Not Chaos” 
above Proverbs 30 :18-19, Proverbs 30 : 24-28 and 
Ecclesiastes 3 : 1-11. 

As Doctor Case sees it: ‘The Bible is full of 
material that we need if we are to face our world today 
with courage and resourcefulness. But to most of us 
the Bible is a closed book. We cannot find our way in 
it. Passages that might be relevant to present-day 
life are lost sight of among much jthat is not imme- 
diately useful. . . . She (Mrs. White) has prepared an 
anthology of Biblical selections chosen for their lit- 
erary and spiritual greatness, and has arranged them 
under headings which help explain them.” 

Type, style and form are admirable. 


Mrs. 
White has both culture and charm. 


*High Heritage. Readings on the Experience of Life from 
the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha. Compiled by 
Mary Chapin White. E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc.: New 
York. Price $2.00. 
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SEA CLIFF AND POISON IVY 


HE village board of Sea Cliff, Long Island, has 
passed an ordinance that after June 29 anyone 
having poison ivy within twelve feet of the boun- 

daries of his property will be subject to a ten dollar 
fine, and that if the offending toxicodendron is not 
removed in a reasonable time thereafter from any part 
of his property, the village will do the work and he 
must pay the bill. 

We concur in the wisdom of this law. Here are 
true sons of Solon. Poison ivy is the grizzly bear of 
the vegetable kingdom. It is worse than the grizzly. 
It leaps at one like a tiger. It is worse than a tiger. 
It tortures the victim. 

Nature never created it. It is an escape from 
hades. We speak that which we do know and testify 
that which we have seen. Hail Sea Cliff! On with 
the campaign! 

Yet truth compels us to confess that if we were 
ordered to remove all the poison ivy from a little place 
that we own we should be sunk. Ours is no ordinary 
rhus. It is rhus giganticus horribilis. It has been 
flourishing along the stone walls and even in the 
meadows for a hundred years. On reflection we make 
it a thousand. Its roots go to bedrock. Its deceitful 
tendrils aspire to high heaven. If one is on his guard 
and keeps away from it, it lays its resinous poison on 
the coat of some beloved dog for unsuspecting man to 
rub off. It is a Goliath in power, and we who write 
are no shepherd boy with a sling. 

We favor somebody rooting it all out, but not us 
if we are to continue on our editorial job. We will 
buy the nox ivy, the ferric chloride and permanganate 
of potash, we will supply copies of government bulle- 

tins and serious studies of the University of Chicago, 
we will welcome and cheer on the gang, but we will 
not enlist in the war. We tried it once. Enough is 


enough. 
* * 


ASKED TO REPUDIATE WARMLY 


UNIVERSALIST from California asks us to re- 
pudiate warmly the idea expressed by John E. 
Edgerton of Nashville, Tenn., president of the 

Southern States Industrial Council, at a hearing on 
the Black-Connery wage-hour bill before a committee 
of Congress. 

Mr. Edgerton’s testimony is described by a 
Scripps Howard correspondent as follows: 

John E. Edgerton of Nashville, Tenn., warmly dis- 
puted with committee members the idea that living costs 
should enter into a determination of wages. Edgerton 
operates a cotton-textile mill. 

“T’ve never thought of paying my men on the basis 
of what they need,” he said. ‘‘I don’t inquire into what 
they think they need or their standard of living. Those 
things have to do with the emotional side of living. 

I attend to them in my church connections.” 

He testified that in 1932, wnen a number of old 
women were anxious to earn money, he put them to 
work in his mill at $6 for a 40-hour week. He bitterly 
oppose a $16-a-week minimum wage, proposed by 
sponsors of the bill. 


Mr. McLaughlin writes: 


By the testimony of Mr. John E. Edgerton, I feel 
that in a few minutes he has done more harm to the or- 


ganized religious forces of the country ae can be offset 
by the efforts of a dozen clergymen in a life-time of 
effort. The Universalist Church should at least repu- 
diate any such hypocrite as having any place in their 
conception of Christianity. 


If wages paid 
If wages 


Two things are equally true. 
are too high a business will be ruined. 
paid are too low, the workers will be ruined. 

If Mr. Edgerton meant that the matter is purely 
one of strict business analysis, and that employers 
ought to be free to bargain for labor as for any com- 
modity and to secure it at the lowest rate possible, he 
is out of touch with the times. Today we even feel 
responsibility for bargaining for goods at too low arate, 
and we ask ourselves under what conditions the goods 
were produced. 

His testimony sounds as if he thought that the 
realm of religion covers merely almsgiving. He is in 
for an awakening. The realm of religion covers both 
justice and mercy. It always has. The difference 
between our times and earlier times is that public 
sentiment today recognizes that laboring men and 
women have a moral ownership in a business, and that 
the public is entitled to scrutinize wages, profits and 
salaries alike. 

What laborers need is a basic question, and what 
a business can earn is another basic question, and the 
brains now operating on the defensive to prevent the 
rise of the laboring class, must be turned soon to the 
question of how we can make the business produce a 
just return for all. 

We are glad to believe that the best business 
brains of the United States are set in that direction 


now. 
* OX 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Once more five to four played a decisive role. 
The United States Supreme Court freed Angelo Hern- 
don, Communist, from a twenty-year sentence in 
Georgia “for attempting to incite insurrection.” 
Nobody had invoked the statute for a generation 
until Herndon appeared. 


The eighth annual institute for education by radio 
was held in Columbus, Ohio, in May. The keynote 
of the session was the responsibility of radio for the 
national culture. The general manager of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation led the discussions. 


And we continue to classify Father Divine’s 
movement as religious! Whatever we decide to call 
it eventually, we shall be safe in bracketing it with 
the movements of Aimee Semple MacPherson. 


If grass is beautiful in a meadow, why is it not 
beautiful in a garden? Is not this business of weeding 
considerably overdone? 


Many good people never recognize their defects. 
Sometimes they see them but appear just a little 
proud of them. 


The opportunity before the church does not grow 
less. May power come with need. 
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“Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness” 


Some Further Observations on the Rationale of Social Reform 
Harold S. Davis 


HE editor has very courteously intimated that, if 
I care to submit a rejoinder to Mr. Davidow’s 
comments on my article entitled “Your Reason- 
able Service,” I am at liberty to do so. I am acting 
on this suggestion for the reason indicated in the open- 
ing paragraph of that article. As I there said, I en- 
tered upon the discussion with hesitation because I 
felt almost certain that I should be misunderstood. 
Mr. Davidow’s observations indicate that this appre- 
hension was well founded, although I used, as I 
thought, every effort to make my meaning plain. 
I should, however, tax unduly the editor’s indulgence 
if I undertook to deal specifically with each of the 
points which Mr. Davidow raises. I confine myself, 
therefore, to topics susceptible of concise treatment, 
following for this purpose the order of Mr. Davidow’s 
presentation. How well I shall now succeed in making 
myself clear I do not know, but I will at least do my 
best. 

1. Mr. Davidow takes exception to my statement 
that Professor Davis tends to announce as new dis- 
coveries “propositions which have long been familiar 
to everybody whom it would do any good to tell.”’ Of 
course, this does not refer to all of Professor Davis’s 
statements, but only to some of them, like the one 
which is cited as an example. Again, the meaning of 
the phrase “‘everybody whom it would do any good to 
tell’ seems to me perfectly clear. I do not know on 
what ground Mr. Davidow takes this as referring to an 
““ntellectual élite.” What I mean would be equally 
well expressed by saying “everybody at all open to 
conviction,” or “everybody who can see holes through 
a ladder,” or “everybody likely to read Professor 
Davis’s article.” If Mr. Davidow will substitute any 
one of those phrases for “everybody whom it would do 
any good to tell,” I will gladly accept the amend- 
ment. 

2. Mr. Davidow states that I place myself in an 
indefensible position by suggesting “‘the existence of a 
sort of unanimity of opinion regarding the defects of 
so-called capitalism.”” That is exactly what I did not 
say. What I did say was that “in many respects eco- 
nomic conditions are unspeakably bad—something so 
manifest that those not already convinced of it are not 
likely to be moved by any amount of exhortation.” 
I certainly did not say that there is “unanimity of 
opinion regarding the defects of so-called capitalism.” 
On this, to the contrary, I insisted on the proposition— 
and I notice that Mr. Davidow later in his article 
takes special exception to it—that ‘before it can be 
laid upon Christian men to take the position which 
Professor Davis urges them to take, the diagnosis 
must at least be carried to the point of determining 
which of these untoward symptoms arise from causes 
associated with the prevailing economic system.” 
In other words, I do not find any consensus of opinion 
as to which of the unhappy conditions so readily to 
be observed by anybody who does not wilfully shut 
his eyes are consequences of the existing order, and 


which are merely concomitants, and attributable in the 
last analysis to other factors. 

3. With regard to Professor Davis’s statement 
that “in 1929, if all goods and services, including the 
food produced and consumed on the farms in the 
United States, had been divided equally, the average 
family (4.12 persons) would have received $3,238,” the 
difference between Mr. Davidow and me is that I was 
proceeding on the assumption that Professor Davis 
meant what he said. At this, as at other points, Mr. 
Davidow indicates that he does not credit me with a 
very high order of intelligence. I dare say he is right, 
Nevertheless I am not—after thirty-three years of 
practice dealing to a great extent with questions of 
capital and income—wholly without appreciation of 
this distinction. Neither am I unaware that no re- 
sponsible leader among Socialists or Communists ad- 
vocates a dividing of capital wealth, however glibly 
such suggestions may come from demagogues of the 
Huey Long type. The parallel which I draw is one 
between dividing the land, buildings and machinery 
which constitute in large measure the wealth, say, of 
Henry Ford, and dividing the automobiles, heating 
appliances, etc., which, no less than food, clothing, 
and the like, go to make up the total of goods produced 
ina given year. The difference in difficulty of division 
seems manifestly one of degree only. Mr. Davidow 
says that Professor Davis is talking about a division 
of income. If so, different considerations would, of 
course, obtain. I submit, however, that, if this is what 
Professor Davis had in mind, his use of language un- 
mistakably referring to a portioning out of physical 
goods and not to a division of income was, to say the 
least, infelicitous. 

I may add that I have now examined the Report 
of the National Survey of Potential Product Capacity, 
which Professor Davis has indicated as his authority 
for the statement in question. The trouble, I venture 
to think, is not with the authority, but with Professor 
Davis’s use of it. By aseries of elaborate calculations, 
which only a trained statistician would assume to 
analyze, the authors of the report arrive at a figure 
which in their judgment represents the aggregate of 
the respective annual budgets of all the families in the 
United States. In computing this figure they include 
various items such as rent, church contributions, club 
dues, income taxes and savings, which do not come 
either under the head of “goods” or under that of 
“services” as commonly understood. By dividing the 
total thus reached they come to the conclusion that the 
average family budget for 1929 was $3,238, which is a 
perfectly intelligible proposition The caution that 
must be used in drawing inferences from any average 
of this kind is suggested, for example, by the article — 
entitled ‘‘Redistributing the National Income” by 
A. A. Berle, Jr., in the current issue of the Yale Review. 
Subject to this caveat I have no quarrel whatever 
with the report, assuming that the preliminary com- 
putations are accurate—something as to which I am 
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not competent to judge, though a superficial compari- 
son with the somewhat similar study made by the 
Brookings Institution suggests that several of the items 
may be debatable. 

4, Mr. Davidow avers that I “dig up another 
old chestnut, attributing to the infirmities of human 
nature a substantial responsibility for the manifest 
improper conditions today,” and that I express my 
helplessness and resignation when I say ‘‘you have got 
to begin with the individual.” I agree that the idea 
which underlies my suggestion is not new. The same, 
however, is true of the contrary opinion which is 
apparently held by Mr. Davidow; the conflict is, in 
fact, almost as old as philosophy itself. I will not, of 
course, attempt at this time to debate this immemorial 
issue. I will, however, go so far as to say that I am 
somewhat surprised to find a writer whose object is to 
reinforce an attack made on “‘Capitalism”’ in the name 
of “Christianity” characterizing as “an old chestnut’’ 
a conception which has been basic in Christian doc- 
trine since the days of the apostles. Professor Davis 
addresses his appeal to Christian people, and I believe, 
therefore, that I am justified in premising my examina- 
tion upon an idea which the Church has accepted from 
the beginning. I suspect, indeed, that at this point 
Mr. Davidow may not read Professor Davis’s mind 
correctly. I doubt, for example, whether Professor 
Davis would care to amend Romans 5 :8—as Mr. 
Davidow would seemingly like to amend it—so as 
to read, “But God commendeth his love toward us, 
in that, while we were yet victims of an unjust social 
order, Christ died for us.”’ 

Mr. Davidow questions the illustrations which I 
give with respect to municipal government and with 
respect to war. Lack of space forbids the amplifica- 
tion of my views on these points. I cannot, however, 
refrain from commenting on the remark which Mr. 
Davidow makes in this connection to the effect that 
the present social order is one “where profit-making 
justifies any action, however reprehensible.” I am at 
a loss to understand how a lawyer, of all people, should 
make such a statement. For centuries the common 
law has been largely directed to restraining attempts 
at profit-making by means deemed reprehensible; at 
least, I have always supposed this to be the rationale 
of the thousands of decisions dealing with fraud, illegal 
contracts, breach of trust, etc., not to speak of the 
mass of legislation, already vast and steadily increas- 
ing, typified by the Sherman Act and the pure food 
laws. 

5. Neither Professor Davis nor Mr. Davidow 
offers to explain the sense in which the word “capi- 
talism’’ is to be understood for the purposes of the 
present discussion. Professor Davis says that “‘it did 
not seem necessary to lay down a complete blueprint 
of what capitalism was’ and that, if we want to go into 
the matter more fully, we should read his book on 
“Capitalism and Its Culture.” I have no doubt that 
Professor Davis’s book is an able presentation of 
his views, but it seems, to say the least, a little strange 
that the dragon against which he seeks to lead a 
crusade should be so indeterminate that he cannot 
define it within the compass of a magazine article of 
some 2,500 words. The dictionaries abound in brief 
and comprehensible definitions of ‘‘capitalism’’ in its 


\ 
various uses; if there is any inherent reason why one 
launching an attack on “capitalism” cannot at least 
indicate in what sense he wishes the word to be taken, 
it is surely not unreasonable to expect him to explain 
what this reason is. 

I have a feeling that what really stirs Professor 
Davis’s indignation is not so much “capitalism” in 
any of its more precise senses as what is popularly 
described by the name of “Big Business.” If so, I 
have no difficulty in going with him one mile, if not 
twain. If anybody detests Big Business—its arro- 
gance, its oppressiveness, most of all, perhaps, its 
stupidity—more heartily than I do, I should like to 
know who he is. In this case, however, as in so many 
others, mere detestation does not get very far. The 
problem is how to translate this emotion into concrete 
action, and here, as so often happens, we run against 
serious difficulties. In the very matter of definition, 
trouble arises at once. Before we can frame legisla- 
tion intended to curb Big Business, we have got to de- 
termine what we are fighting in some better way than 
by drawing a corpulent figure dressed in clothes 
sprinkled with dollar signs. Just how big for this 
purpose is “Big?” How far is “bigness” a matter of 
mere size and how far one of attitude? And how, if we 
have satisfied ourselves on these points, are we to curb 
Big Business without putting fatal restraints upon 
Little Business? American politics from the beginning 
have hinged largely on these questions. He would be 
a bold man who would assert that the results so far 
atta.ned have been satisfactory. That, however, is 
very different from saying that the problem will never 
be solved, or from adopting the “policy of despair’ 
which I heartily join with Mr. Davidow in deplor- 
ing. 

6. Mr. Davidow finds fault with my opinion—I 
have been careful to state that it is no more than that 
—as to the incompatibility of “democracy,” as com- 
monly understood, and any thoroughgoing collectiv- 
ism. Without attempting to state in detail my 
grounds for holding this opinion, I will say that the 
general line of argument which leads me to it is that 
developed, for example, in Walter Lippmann’s article 
in the Atlantic Monthly for January, 1937, entitled 
“Planning in an Economy of Abundance.” Managed 
production, to put it very briefly and of course not 
with entire accuracy, inescapably means managed 
employment: i. e., not simply protection against un- 
employment, but a quasi-military system of assign- 
ment of individuals to particular tasks. Managed 
employment, in turn, means managed consumption; 
the people cannot be left free to choose what they will 


- consume, when the scheme will work only as they 


consume what the authorities have caused to be pro- 
duced. A régime of this kind could not function if the 
mass of the people had any real voice in selecting these 
authorities or in deciding how they should act. In 
other words, a collectivist state conducted on demo- 
cratic principles seems to me a contradiction in terms. 

7. Mr. Davidow intimates that, because I am 
not prepared to shut my eyes and swallow the collec- 
tivist dogma hook, line and sinker, I manifest “a la- 
tent anarchism which is shared by many of the indus- 
trialists.” As to this I venture to fall back on what he 
will doubtless think another old chestnut, i. e., the 
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Declaration of Independence. The familiar recital in 
that document does not end with the assertion that 
‘all men are created equal,” it goes on to declare that 
“they are endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights,’ and that “among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” If there is 
“anarchism” in my position, then Benjamin Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, Thomas Jefferson and the other men 
who thus put “liberty’’ alongside of “equality” were 
anarchists. Whatever else the collectivist program 
may be, it is certainly not a means for bringing about 
“liberty” in the sense in which that word was under- 
stood by the founders of the Republic. The underlying 
difficulty is, I take it, that the men who framed the 
Declaration of Independence, like the subsequent 
generations, aimed at two things which are more or 
less incompatible. Liberty leads, if unchecked, to the 
grossest inequalities; on the other hand, no close ap- 
proach to equality is possible except as liberty is re- 
duced to the vanishing point. We have, of course, 
never had in the United States a régime either of com- 
plete liberty or of complete equality. We have tried 
in a rather hit or miss fashion to maintain an equilib- 
rium through a sort of working compromise, weighting 
the scales now in favor of equality and now in favor of 
liberty. The various measures of regulation to which 
Mr. Davidow refers are examples of this attempt at 
keeping the balance even. It seems evident that under 
present conditions we must, in order to maintain a 
fair equilibrium, go much farther than heretofore in the 
direction of regulation. What the collectivists seek 
is not, however, to make such readjustments from 
time to time as may seem necessary in order to con- 
tinue this historic policy, but in effect to give over al- 
together the attempt at compromise and to pursue 
equality as the chief end, letting liberty go by the 
board. It may be, as I said in my former article, that 
in this they are right and that it is useless to pursue 
the ideal of equality and liberty any longer; I do not 
believe, however, that I manifest a “latent anarchism”’ 
when I suggest that no amount of commendable zeal 
can take this case out of the rule that a man cannot 
eat his cake and have it too. 

8. Mr. Davidow asks, “Upon what basis does 
Mr. Davis claim that a democratic government acting 
for all of its people is likely to resort to suppression?” 
How about the condemnation of Socrates? Or, if il- 
lustrations from our own times be preferred, how 
about the treatment of pacifists, conscientious objec- 
tors, etc., both in Great Britain and in the United 
States, during the World War, about the various at- 
tempts at the restriction of free speech which have been 
unsuccessful only because frustrated by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, or about the establish- 
ment of teachers’ oaths in many of the states within 
recent years? From the standpoint of the dissenter, 
it makes little difference whether the pressure to which 
he is subjected is the act of a czar or that of a popular 
majority. I do not attempt to enlarge upon this 
point, however, because Mr. Davidow’s question 
appears to rest on a misunderstanding. What I say 
is that a collectivist polity could be made to work, if 
at all, only as every individual were brought into com- 
plete subjection to the State and dissent ruthlessly 
crushed. If the American people do not want a régime 


of that kind, they will not adopt any scheme of thor- 
oughgoing collectivism. If, on the other hand, they 
become persuaded that only in collectivism is national 
salvation to be found, this will mean that they are 
prepared to accept likewise its necessary incidents. 

9. Mr. Davidow thinks that “if Mr. Davis is 
naive enough to believe that mankind is going to wait 
for a complete detailed program of a new social order 
before it commences an approach and an effort to obtain 
improvement, he is doomed to disappointment.” I 
do not expect to be disappointed in this particular, as 
I hold no such belief. I anticipate that men will con- 
tinue to do what they always have done, i. e., take 
such measures from day to day as seem likely to 
attain the result which the exigencies of the time in- 
dicate as desirable. My objection to Professor Davis’s 
position is just the reverse; instead of pointing out 
the objective at which he thinks we ought to aim, he 
asks us to join in a crusade to a destination not dis- 
closed. He says, indeed, that, if we read the 900 pages 
of his book on “Contemporary Social Movements,”’ we 
shall get light on the various possibilities, but he does 
not claim to have any particular program of his own; 
on the contrary he says expressly that ‘in general it 
seems probable that at some future epoch (italics are 
mine) the basic means of production and distribution 
will have to be collectively owned,” and that “‘this 
may be accomplished through the co-operative move- 
ment or through some other collective form of control.” 
I hope I shall not be thought flippant if I say that this 
reminds me of the scene in Edna Ferber’s ‘Royal 
Family” in which, as the mother lies helpless with a 
sudden seizure, while the daughter and the servants 
do their best to administer first aid, the son dashes 
about the room crying, ‘‘Do something! For God’s 
sake do something! What are you all standing around 
for?” 

10. Reformers have rarely been conspicuous for 
charity towards those unable to see eye to eye with 
them, and the present case seems not to be an excep- 
tion to this rule. Mr. Davidow at the close of his 
article avers that “Mr. Davis confesses an unwilling- 
ness to assume his proper place and share in the re- 
sponsibility of social therapeutics.” If I have made 
such a confession, I must thank Mr. Davidow for 
having discovered it, as I certainly was not aware 
that I had done anything of the kind. Mr. Davidow 
also has the advantage of me in so far as he has been 
constituted the keeper of my conscience, since I am 
sure that I have no similar authority with respect to 
his. I respectfully suggest, however, that he refresh 
his recollection of Romans 14:4. I also suggest that 
not only for those on the right and in the center, but 
for those on the left as well, there is food for thought 
in Oliver Cromwell’s appeal to the Scottish ministers— 
“T beseech you in the bowels of Christ think it possible 
you may be mistaken.” 

* * * 


“We have many who are true blue; afew whoare just blue.” _ 
So writes a Kansas pastor in his Quarterly Conference report. 
That’s a clear case of the comparative degree being the exact 
opposite of the positive degree; or,.to put it otherwise, the posi- 
tive degree, ‘‘blue,’’ is actually negative, while the comparative, 
“true blue,” is really positive, and it may also be superlative. 
What a language!— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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We Go to Oxford 


Harriet G. Yates 


N Wednesday, July 7, at high noon, the steamer 
Roosevelt of the United States Lines will slide 
out of her dock at New York, carrying with her 

a party of some forty Universalist and Unitarian 
young people bound for the meetings of the Leyden 
International Bureau, to be held this year at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, England. 

From North, South, East and West we shall 
gather for this great experience. To many it will be 
the first trip across the Atlantic, with all the varied 
activities and experiences which such a trip includes. 
To others it will mean the refreshing of faded memo- 
ries, and half-forgotten faces. To still others it will 
mean that places on maps, and people of history, lit- 
erature and religious movements, suddenly become 
alive and meaningful. But whatever it means to each, 
to all of us it is to be a rich experience, full of adven- 
ture, fellowship and new appreciation. 

Ours is to be a unique privilege, for thirty of the 
group are to be the guests of the English members of 
the Bureau for two weeks prior to the conference. We 
dock at Plymouth on July 15, and go direct to Lon- 
don. There our hosts and hostesses meet us, and to- 
gether we spend two glorious days in that great his- 
toric city. How we can see all that we must see in 
two days I do not know. Shall it be Hyde Park, 
Piccadilly Circus, St. Paul’s, the Tower, Fleet Street, 
Kew Gardens, City Temple, Trafalgar Square or 
Buckingham Palace? I spent three weeks there 
several years ago, and didn’t see a tenth of it. But 
sure I am that we shall be introduced to what is most 
important to us in the light of the*conference we are 
later to attend. The president of the L. I. B. is the 
Rev. H. Stewart Carter, a young Unitarian minister 
of Mansfield, Nottinghamshire. His has been the 
heavy responsibility of planning for our entertainment 
and hospitality. We presume he has called upon 
Unitarian parishes in the cities we are to visit: Mans- 
field, his own parish; Sheffield, the center of the steel 
industry in Yorkshire; Manchester, the heart of the 
cotton-weaving business in Lancashire; and Liver- 
pool, the great eastern port of the British Isles. After 
several days in each of these places, we shall head into 
Worcestershire for a couple of days at the Interna- 
tional Youth Camp at Kinver. There the clans from 
overseas will gather, get acquainted and enjoy each 
other’s company. From there we shall journey to- 
gether to Oxford where, at Manchester College, the 
Unitarian college in that city of colleges, the liberal 
youth of many nations will deliberate for five days on 
various aspects of the subject, “Free Christianity in a 
Changing World.” 

Those of you who keep a file of the copies of The 
Christian Leader as they come to you, should turn 
now to the issues of August 29 and September 5, 1936. 
In a masterful fashion the Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
now manager of the Universalist Publishing House, 
there gives you a vivid picture of last year’s gathering 
of the delegates at the meeting of the L. I. B. held at 
Star Island, Isles of Shoals, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
U.S. A. The purpose for which that group met will 


dominate anew the group which gathers this year in a 
country far removed from that. New faces will be 
added, and many missed. But the impulse which has 
brought them together is still the same—a zeal for 
life lived at its highest. How? To what end? By 
what means? With what tools? For whom? Again 
they will sing together those stanzas of Duncan 
Howlett’s “Father, Thy children through the day 
have striven, each to reveal what Thou to him hast 
given.”” Who knows—we may even find that the 
first letters of the countries represented this year will 
form another word equally as interesting as the word 
HADEC discovered last year, about which Mr. La- 
lone wrote that stirring hymn of the conference. Let 
us hope that other countries may send delegates, there- 
by widening the circle of our acquaintance and service 
to one another. 

And now a word about the group which goes from 
here. Some go independently, as members of tours 
either in England and Scotland or on the continent 
under the direction of Walter H. Woods and Com- 
pany, Boston. They will join us at Oxford in time 
for the meetings, and return with the party on the 
Harding from Southampton. The Universalist group 
is made up of young people from different states and 
joining under different circumstances. Some of them 
are being sent by their State Conventions, in response 
to the appeal sent out by the General Convention last 
fall. Some are being aided by state and local groups. 
Some are paying their own way. All are interested in 
furthering the cause of liberal religion among our 
own youth groups. And here is the roster of those 
going: 

William E. Gardner, Boston, Mass. Executive 
Secretary of the Y. P. C. U. and in charge of the entire 
party. 

The Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, Portland, Maine, 
president of the Y. P. C. U. 

Jean Champlin, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Gail B. Hanson and Patricia J. Mulford, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 

Paul Henniges, Peoria, Illinois. 

Mary B. Lillie, New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
and St. Lawrence University. 

Daphne U. Maris and Lucia J. Kellem, Joliet, 
Illinois. 

Laurence Shorey, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Marjorie P. Upton, Salem, Massachusetts. 

Julie McKay, Heidelberg, Germany, formerly of 
Kent, Ohio. 

Harriet G. Yates, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Rey. Jeffrey Campbell, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Others joining us at Oxford include: 

The Rev. Arnold Simonson, Brewton, Alabama. 

Marion A. Griffith, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Katherine Farman, Derby Line, Vermont. 

The Rev. and Mrs. William Lewis, Westford, 
Massachusetts. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, Pittsfield, 
Maine. 
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Mrs. Edward C. Lewis, Springfield, Massa- all that will be of value to us and to those whom we 
chusetts. represent. We shall glory in the privilege of living in 


Eleanor G. Collie, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Marion Rich, Chelsea, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson, Joliet, Illi- 
nois. 

That you wish us God-speed we know. We are 
your representatives as we meet fellow liberals of all 
nations. We shall keep eyes and ears wide open for 


English homes and getting to know more intimately 
our English-speaking cousins. For me that is lit- 
erally true, for following the conference I shall leave 
the party for a few days’ visit with relatives in the 
north country. It is a return home which brings a 
thrill, a choke, and a skipped heart-beat. 

Boston, Saturday, June 26. 


The Second Mile - 


Edna P. 


And whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile, 

go with himtwo. Matt.5:41. 

ETURNING again to the teachings of Jesus, we 
find in this text more food for thought and 
more direction for life. 

In the first place, the text makes a plea for a cer- 

tain type of response to the demands of another. 

“Whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile, go 
with him two.” 

Get a picture: It may be that John Brown is 
walking to Jonesville. He wants company. You 
haven’t the inclination to go, but he seizes your arm 
and literally forces you to walk a mile with him. Then 
he releases you, expecting you to turn back. When, 
instead, you walk freely and gayly right along with 
him, the probability is that John Brown feels a little 
silly. 

Paul well illustrated the text when he said: “If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him, if he thirst give him to 
drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire 
upon his head.” 

The enemy who is fed, if he has a spark *: man- 
hocd in him, knows the coals of fire of shame or re- 
gret that he has played the enemy. 

Intelligent good-will intelligently received, tends 
to dissolve enmity. 

Jesus, believing as he did in harmony and peace, 
knew the folly of strife and the value (within the realm 
of the right or the harmless) of outdoing a man in his 
own demands. 

“Whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile, 
go with him two.” 

The text lends itself to a different emphasis— 
going beyond the first mile in life, the point of ab- 
solute requirement, to the second mile. It is this as- 
pect of the text that I wish to stress particularly. 

Almost anyone can go the first mile in life—eat 
enough, work enough, and sleep enough, as he is re- 
quired to do in order to exist. , 

A man has to work, pay his taxes and grocery bill, 
and, in this day and age, be able to read and write 
enough to sign his name and know whether or not his 
pay check is correct. A man is compelled to go the 
mile in these particulars. 

But a man isn’t compelled to be an active, intelli- 
gent church member. He isn’t compelled to read, 
study, and think. He isn’t compelled to take time to 
play. He isn’t compelled to be thoughtful of and 
gracious toward others. And how often he fails to be! 

Going the first mile is important. I do not mini- 
mize it. 


Bruner 


However, he who doesn’t go beyond the point of 
absolute requirement to the second miles in life, 
does not enjoy the first mile, enrich society very much, 
or make others happy. 

The man who decided to wash walls on Easter 
morning and who thought life wasn’t worth the living 
in the afternoon would have felt quite otherwise if he 
had gone to church with his family. His wife and 
children would have been happier. The church folk 
would have been glad to see him. He didn’t go the 
second mile. Consequently, he didn’t enjoy the first. 

Pasteur didn’t have to discover disease germs. 
(He already had a reputation as a physicist and 
chemist.) But think how greatly society is indebted 
to him because he did go a second mile. 

There are many types of second miles. 

There is the second mile in a man’s own work. 
He who does more than he absolutely has to do often 
improves himself, adds to the wealth and progress of 
society, earns more for himself and recommends 
himself for a better job. 

The value to society of a man’s going the second 
mile in work has been pointed out in the case of Pas- 
teur. Pasteur himself was a better and greater man 
for having gone on. 

Rewards that lie in the task at hand may be noted 
further: Mr. A had a job at acertain plant. He wasn’t 
satisfied with it but it was the best job he could find 
and he went the first mile in it. He did more. He 
built some shelves to facilitate his work and save 
many a trip to the stock room. The other day he was 
given a promotion. No minister or friend recom- 
mended him for it. No one had to. In going the 
second mile, doing more than was required, he had 
recommended himself. 

The second mile of thoughtfulness of and gra- 
ciousness toward others is open to all. Many problems 
would be solved, many characters would grow, and 
the sun of happiness would warm and make glad many 
a human heart, if only men would travel this second 
mile. The starting time is now and the starting point 
where we are. 

Likewise with friendship. There is no man who 
cannot go this second mile today. There is no man 
who will not be richer at eventide for having done so. 
Friendship assuages loneliness, gives a man a sense of 
meaning (a man is of meaning to his friends), and it 
widens the horizon of life. ‘Many an understanding 
and many creative thoughts have been born when 
friends have met together. 

The second mile of creative thought i is very im- 
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portant. It is essential to man’s growth, to his very 
life. ‘We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths.” In the light of the world’s great social 
problems—war, crime, unemployment, distribution 
of goods and services, and so on—how much need 
there is for creative thought that shall solve these 
problems. 

All too often men leave the second mile of social 
betterment to the politicians and professional workers, 
as if they, however good and capable, could do the 
work alone. The talents of every citizen need to be dug 
up from the burying grounds of indifference, laziness, 
or selfishness, and sent along the second mile of social 
betterment. Every normal man can strive to become 
more intelligently informed, do some sound thinking, 
support worth-while projects, and lend two hands to 
the nearest task. Many men have ability for leader- 
ship. Whatever a man’s talents for good, the gospel 
of the second mile challenges him to use them. 

In addition to the above, there are specific second 
miles for Universalists. 

“We avow our faith in God as Eternal and All- 
Conquering Love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, 
in the supreme worth of every human personality, in 
the authority of truth known or to be known, and in 
the power of men of good-will and sacrificial spirit to 
overcome all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God.” 

That is a great statement of faith. It calls us to 
God, to sense His presence in the magnificence of the 
universe and in life. It calls us to follow the spiritual 
leadership of Jesus, to live according to the spiritual 
laws of life that he discovered and proclaimed. It 
calls us to respect the personalities of others. We can 
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neither be unjust nor “pass by on the other side’ of 
their needs. Our faith calls us to put authority in 
truth, known or to be known. We cannot bow to cus- 
tom if that is not the truth, nor can we retire from the 
difficult and glorious quest for truth, whether we have 
lived one year or eighty. Our credo calls us to prac- 
tice good-will. Our credo calls us to faith, faith that 
we have within ourselves the power “‘to overcome evil 
and progressively establish the kingdom of God’’— 
make our dreams for wholesome, meaningful, and 
happy lives come true. 

Men and women of the Universalist Church, each 
one of us is called to live this faith. In this we have a 
life-time job. 

There are those who are grateful to the Univer- 
salist heritage in that it freed them from Orthodoxy. 
But now that they are free they think the usefulness 
of the Universalist Church is past. As if a man did 
not need to worship every day of his life! As if all 
truth had been discovered! We have missed the 
point of Universalism and of liberalism as such if we 
think that. Personally and socially, we need not less 
of Universalism but more. We have started churches. 
In the name of reason let us this day and henceforth 
keep them going. 

Life is made up of experience. We receive what 
we put into it. If we go only the first mile, the point 
of absolute requirement, how narrow, cramped, and 
unsatisfactory are our lives. Let us not miss great- 
ness and richness of experience by holding back and 
stopping there. Let us travel the second miles of 
life. 

“Whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile, go 
with him two.” 


Child Pyschology and Religious Education—I 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


Introduction 


N these days of complicated relationships one must 
often pause in the midst of his work to survey 
the related fields and ask, ‘“What is there in this 

field that can aid me in the problems with which I am 
faced?” 

In recent years much valuable work has been 
done in the field of Child Psychology, and, while 
many of its ideas have worked their way into other 
fields of endeavor, its influence on Religious Educa- 
tion has not been as profound as one might expect. 
A number of facts are responsible for this condition. 
For one thing, some of the experimental work in Child 
Psychology has been of such a type that the rela- 
tionship between it and Religious Education is not 
clearly evident. For another thing, the literature of 
the field is so large that even to keep in cursory touch 
with it makes demands which the time of the person 
engaged in active work in a local church can seldom 
withstand. Perhaps even more fundamental is the 
fact that many ideas have been taken over, as a whole, 
and tried in situations where they did not altogether fit, 
with the result that their failure has been used as a 
shibboleth, and certain people have cried, “Do not 
pay attention to the extravagant ideas and claims of 
the psychologist.” 


There are, at least in my opinion (and I have been 
so fortunate as to have training in both fields), three 
basic considerations which must be kept constantly in 
view in realizing for Religious Education the values 
inherent in the discoveries of Child Psychology. 

The first consideration is this: The work done in 
Religious Education must be based on what is actually 
known in the field of Child Psychology. It must be 
based not on theories philosophically made, but on 
theories that are experimentally proved. There are 
certain groups of definite and concrete facts which are 
known in the field of Child Psychology; to take these 
and adapt them to our ends is a task that will keep us 
busy for some time to come. Shall we not, therefore, 
strive to use these established facts before we accept 
fascinating but unproved theories? 

The second consideration is this: It is necessary 


| to remember that not all of the work done in the field 


of Child Psychology is going to apply in tle field of 
Religious Education. For example, real progress has 
been made in recent years in knowledge of the pre- 
natal development of behavior, yet the church school 
does not deal with the child at this level of develop- 
ment, and interesting and important though these 
facts are, they are not pertinent to the Religious Edu- 
cation situation. Moreover, there are certain other 
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developments which are of primary importance for the 
secondary school, such as how number relationships 
come to be understood by the child; or again, there is 
knowledge of vital importance in the field of physical 
development. But such details are not the province 
of Religious Education. Knowledge is a tool, not an 
end in itself; and those interested in the problems of 
Religious Education must learn to look for the par- 
ticular knowledge of value to them. In the time 
which the local church has at its disposal we cannot 
deal adequately with the problems of religion, and 
until we can we must learn not to be led into pastures, 
however verdant, which are really no concern of ours. 

The final consideration deals with one very prac- 
tical use which we must make of what knowledge is 
available. The church school has often made the 
error of accepting whatever work is done by children 
(sometimes beaming with pride just because some 
work is actually being done), when it should have first 
discovered what kind of work the same children will 
do in other situations. It is often a shock to church 
school teachers to visit the public or private schools 
in which their pupils are enrolled and to see the art 
work, the penmanship examples, or research, which 
the pupils have done there. Too often we have ac- 
cepted (and encouraged by our acceptance) mediocre 
work in the church school, merely because we have 
not known what sort of work the pupils were capable 
of producing. Through various objective standards 
we can use the scales which have been scientifically 
determined. To allow careless and mediocre work 
in the church school is to prepare children to partici- 
pate in a careless and mediocre way in their adult 
church life. The child who does good work in secular 
school and poor work in church school is destined to 
become the adult who works assiduously in his fra- 
ternal and social organizations and pays but scant 
attention to the work of his church. 

With these basic considerations in mind, let us 
look at a few of the fields which are covered by Child 
Psychology and try to discover in them some ideas 
which can be transferred to the problems faced by the 
church school. 


The Field of Learning 


Maturation versus Learning 

One of the most significant contributions in the 
field of learning has been the concept of maturation 
as opposed to learning. The child, as he advances 
from stage to stage in development, acquires new 
skills, he learns to sit where before he could remain 
only in a prone position, he learns to make various 
specific sounds where before he could only babble or 
cry, he learns to make judgments where before he 
did everything by chance. The problem which is vital 
here is two-fold, first, “How can the child be taught 
these things?” and secondly, ‘‘When can the child be 
taught these things?” There are certain skills which 
can be acquired, through practice and consistent effort, 
by the child at an earlier than normal age. Since this 
is true we might feel it essential to his welfare that he 
be given this requisite training so as to advance as 
rapidly as possible. There is, however, this important 
aspect still remaining: will the child retain this ad- 
vance, or is it a merely temporary affair? 


Not all learning situations are dependent upon 
this factor of maturation, but experimentation has 
shown that the child who is ready mentally and 
physically to learn the task will do it with such facility 
that with only a few trials he will have equaled the 
child who, with extreme effort, learned the thing 
somewhat earlier. The problem of religious education 
is to consider each learning situation, and ask if the 
child is yet ready for it. To force children into ab- 
normal situations beyond their mental, social, or 
emotional development is to waste the precious time 
which the church has at its disposal. To give them 
work which they can understand, and to be willing to 
wait for the slow process of maturation before forcing 
the other situations, is to use this same time wisely. 
In some cases it may be difficult, but time expended 
in this field will be of great value. A specific example 
of this sort of thing will be found under the heading of 
“Social Development.”” We cannot make definitive 
rules about each situation, but we can adopt the atti- 
tude of careful consideration. 


Motivation 

Another serious problem which the church school 
worker frequently meets and which has been given due 
consideration by the child psychologist is the problem 
of motivation. In spite of years of teacher training 
classes, summer institutes, field visits, and other ef- 
forts, religious educators still meet at some time dur- 
ing most conventions or conferences such questions 
as, ““‘What do you think of contests?” or “Do you think 
giving pins stimulates the church school?”” And when 
the worker answers, ““There are better methods,” 
he receives the inevitable reply, “But it brings more 
children out!’ The things that the questioner has 
generally failed to recognize are too numerous to 
enumerate in detail; one might mention in passing 
such items as: the lasting increase, the inherent value, 
the complete response of all pupils, or the dignity of 
the church. 

There has been much experimental work in this 
field; a few simple presentations of fact should make 
obvious what some of the conclusions have been. 
If you were asked to read a book which you found so 
interesting that you did not care to put it down, 
would you be willing to give more time to the reading 
of that book than you would to the reading of another 
book, which you did not like, but which you were to 
receive a badge for reading? If you read the second 
book, for the badge, would you be likely to retain as 
much knowledge as in the case of the first book? In 
other words (more academic but equally plain), is 
there not more value in a reward which is inherent 
in the situation than there is in one which is extrane- 
ous to it? Are you not more likely to search for 
another book after an interesting one, than you are 
after reading a book simply because you have re- 
ceived a badge for your previous reading? 

There are other questions that can be asked in 
this connection. Do social or personal values have ~ 
the most enduring qualities? In which situations does 
each function? There are certain things which we 
must learn to do from the sense of personal satis- 
faction which they give, certain values which fill 
our lives with meanings that endure. These things 
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we learn to do because of their personal values. Per- 
haps under this heading might come such things as 
worship (an emotion which does not exist when its 
outward form has been stimulated by artificial re- 
ward), or the development of personal integrity. In 
other situations it is the social value which gives 
meaning to the act, and in these cases the source of 
satisfaction must be that of social approval. 

We might lay down these tentative rules for the 
ehurch school worker in regard to this question of 
motivation: 

1. Be sure that the motives that the pupil has 
for doing his work are consistent with the ideals of 
the church school. 

2. If you use rewards of any kind be sure that 
they are inherent in the situation, immediate in their 
effect, and stimulate the child to further effort, rather 
than distant, extraneous rewards which stimulate 
the child to something other than the thing you have 
in mind. 

3. If the thing you want done is worth while, and 
if it is presented to the pupils so that they understand 
what it is and wherein its value lies, you will find that 
the problem of “motivating’’ the child is solved for 
you. 


The Field of Testing 


I happen to be personally acquainted with the 
man who invented the concept of the Intelligence 
Quotient (commonly called “TI. Q.’”’ by those who have 
bandied it about the educational scene with such 
alarming frequency), and in talking with him last 
summer (he is Dr. William Stern, formerly of the 
University of Hamburg in Germany and now on the 
staff at Duke University), he sighed and said, “Yes, I 
invented the concept of an Intelligence Quotient, but 
if I had known what they were going to do with it I 
wouldn’t have told anyone about it.” People have 
been far too prone to accept the results of a test of 
intelligence as an unalterable truth, from which there 
is no appeal, and to believe that it is a measurement so 
precise that nothing further can be done about the 
situation. Intelligence testing is a complex field, par- 
ticularly useful in classifying and studying those whose 
development is abnormal (and this includes both the 
superior and inferior child); also invaluable in the case 
of adoption, placement, and similar situations. Not 
because it is absolutely accurate, but because it does 
help in understanding. 

A mental test measures the intellectual capacity 
of the child (or adult), but it cannot take into account 
such things as his interest, his emotional stability, his 
capacity for work, his willingness to apply himself, or 
countless extraneous matters which enter the situa- 
tion. We know that a child with a very low mentality 
cannot do certain things, and should be discouraged 
from attempting them, but there are many things 
he can do if he can learn to apply himself. We know 
that many children of superior ability have done re- 
markable things, but that others with equal ability 
have been satisfied with mediocre positions and per- 
formance because intellectual capacity is not the only 
thing which is necessary for success. Too often the 
layman thinks that the result of the test decides the 
fate of the child once and for all, forgetting first these 
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things just mentioned, and second, the fact that the 
tests themselves are not infallible. 

Yet there is a place for these various tests in the 
church school, and the sooner we come to recognize 
the fact the sooner our schools will benefit. The fact 
that certain children progress at a different rate from 
other children is definitely understood and accepted in 
most public schools. Yet, in many of our church 
schools age is still the basis of class division; and 
where the school grade is used as a basis constant ex- 
ceptions are made with a view toward “making the child 
happier’ while in reality the exception is frequently 
pushing him into the worst unhappiness that is possi- 
ble—that of personal maladjustment to a situation. 

Far too frequently we are unwilling in the church 
school situation to recognize the problem which is 
raised by the mentally deficient child. Too many di- 
rectors of religious education struggle with the prob- 
lem of what to do with this child, not being allowed to 
put him in the class where he belongs, and being un- 
able to provide a special class because the church is 
unwilling to admit that a problem exists. I know of a 
church school where the adult class refused to allow a 
deficient child to be put in with them because “she 
was unpleasant,” and insisted that she go into a class 
of adolescent girls. Mentally she belonged in the 
nursery class, physically in the adult class, in no way 
could she fit into the class they wanted her to enter. 
We must learn to face these problems and be willing 
to create special classes where they are needed. 

Another thing that church school workers should 
learn to know is the “danger signs’ of a maladjusted 
personality. Not all “bad children” are inherently 
“bad.”’ Some of them misbehave because their home 
situation is intolerable; some of them because their 
school situation is completely beyond their mental 
ability; others because they do not understand the 
physical changes which are taking place within them; 
others because they have never learned to make friends, 
or to adjust themselves to a group. When children 
are problems the church school worker should be able 
to recognize the fact, and refer them to those who can 
help them. There was a time when a great deal of 
loose talk was heard about “training the ministry for 
psychiatric work,” but slowly people are coming to 
realize that this suggestion was as ridiculous as it would 
have been to suggest that we “train the ministry for 
medical work.”’ But the time is always present to train 
the teacher and the minister to recognize the symp- 
toms of maladjustment, and to know which cases are 
serious enough to need remedial work. Religion can 
come to full fruition only in a mind which is at peace 
with itself, and if the church can help people to achieve 
this it will be doing a work of permanent value. 

* * * 


EARL BALDWIN 


Promotions to the peerage have the deplorable effect of 
changing a familiar name into something new and strange. 
“Viscount Corvedale and Earl Baldwin of Bewdley” sounds for- 
bidding and frigid after the plain ‘““Mr. Baldwin” that has come 
so easily off the lips of his friends and opponents. But it is not 
so bad as all that, because in ordinary usage we shall not have to 
splutter the whole mouthful, but merely Lord or Earl Baldwin, 
and that retains the essential surname. Another prominent 
name in politics, Sir Herbert Samuel, changes to Viscount Samuel 
of Mount Carmel and of Toxteth.—Manchester Guardian. 
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Address of Welcome to New Unitarian Ministers 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HIS is no occasion for offering you direct advice, 
even if I felt myself the right person to stand 
here and give it—which I do not. All I have 

to say amounts to two or three very simple things 
which happily are proved in the experience of many 
ministers; and, while voicing to you the welcome of 
us all, I cannot do better than wish that you also may 
prove these things in years to come, if you have not 
already done so. They are quite plain, indeed, com- 
monplace, things; but perhaps it is well for every 
preacher to bear in mind the saying of the late Mr. 
Justice Holmes: “The vindication of the obvious is 
sometimes more important than the elucidation of the 
obscure.” 

The first thing is this—that we ministers are 
anointed with the oil of gladness above our fellows. 
Our ministerial life has its peculiar troubles, and, 
if we get into the wrong place, those troubles may be 
heart-breaking; but there is no person under the sun 
with a happier task than the minister in his right 
place, wherever that may be; for no other calling could 
give us such an all-round opportunity of being human. 
A college friend of mine, who has spent his ministerial 
life so far in small-town parishes, once remarked how 
simple-minded the laity really are. We catch them 
sometimes saying that they are sorry for us ministers; 
but all the time they give us the sort of job that any 
sensible man of large independent means, looking out 
for a career of satisfying self-development, would in- 
evitably choose for himself. And then they actually 
go on to pay us for it! It is true that they do not, 
cannot, always pay us very much; but the wonder is 
that they do not demand a premium from every one 
of us. Ours is or can be such a self-expressive life. 

The second thing comprises a rich part of this 
happiness of our calling. It is that we ministers are 
extraordinarily privileged in the matter of social 
friendship. Usually we do not have to make kindly, 
decent friends; they are made for us by our favored 
position. I know there are churches which scarcely 
deserve to have any minister, as there are ministers 
who scarcely deserve to have any church. W. J. 
Dawson, himself a son of the manse, has told us that 
his father left behind him a numerous succession of 
churches, and his farewell sermon was preached in- 
variably from the apostolic words: ‘‘Alexander the 
coppersmith did me much evil; the Lord reward him 
according to his works.”” But most of us find ourselves 
from the start surrounded by much unmerited friend- 
ship. It is so generous and so abundant that we have 
to guard against its making us soft; but at the same time 
it ought to prevent us becoming too severe and it 
ought to qualify all we say and do. We are often 
humbled to receive such extravagant gratitude for our 
smallest efforts, and we are touched to behold such 
patience under our occasionally stringent sermons. 
It is astonishing how much a people will stand from a 
minister, when he has kept the personal relation 
friendly, robust and sweet; and we are singularly un- 
fortunate if we do not find some whose attitude was 
expressed by an elderly man to his young minister, 


when that minister was breaking new ground: “I don’t 
know where you are going; but take me with you.” 

Another thing is this. We can assure ourselves 
of a very happy companionship with other members of 
our own ministerial fellowship. I do not mean to say 
that the sentiment of friendship is all-prevailing among 
us. We have our fair amount of natural antipathy, 
thank God! But I do mean that we are able to dis- 
cover some great friends among our fellow Unitarian 
ministers, and we shall not find more loyal friends 
anywhere. It may be that, because our fellowship 
is smaller than most others of the same kind, our per- 
sonal relation to one another is apt to be more intense. 
Be that as it may, you, who now are welcome among 
us, will not lack friendship of a most warm and con- 
stant quality, if you want it; and, let me add, you will 
not lack an entirely uncondescending friendship from 
men older than yourselves, if you look for it. We 
have among us, so I have been told, one or two elder 
snobs; but I have never been able to discover who they 
are. We do not seem to have in our ranks today any 
minister of that vastly impressive kind once called 
“a great divine,’ which may be a pity; but we have 
many who deserve to be called genuine humans, which 
to most of us is a comfort. Amid the sharp rocks of 
our differences there is a refreshing stream of brotherly 
affection, which is replenished from the high places; 
and, even if you go to the lonelier regions of our wide 
field, you can believe that the spirit of this friendship 
is able to leap a long way without being tired or 
spoiled. It has leaped before; and it can leap again. 

There is one more thing. The British Navy has a 
rule for officers which reads: ‘‘No officer shall speak 
discouragingly to his mate, either on the watch or at. 
mess, concerning the business on which he is or may 
be engaged.’”’ I hold no brief here in Boston for the 
British Navy; but I submit that the rule is a good one 
and might wisely—for a period at any rate—be 
adopted by us ministers. We all have our moments 
of acute dissatisfaction, even disgust, with churches 
in general, and we would not shirk any truth concern- 
ing our own situation. But the only shameful thing is 
to lose the battle before we have fought it; and there 
is no surer way of losing it than to take the heart out 
of one another at the start. We are upon a very dif- 
ficult engagement; but no one can tell what the 
issue will be, no one can tell what unearthly surprises 
are in store, what saintly legions will be our help, if 
we refuse to be browbeaten by appearances, maintain 
a close-lipped defiance, and share with one another a 
certain wild delight. Let us therefore address our- 
selves with the gallant lines of the bard who belongs 
to no one country: 


We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 

For he today that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition: 

And gentlemen in England now abed 

Shall think themselves accursed they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 
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Victor A. Friend, Apostle of Good Will 


N a box section in the upper left-hand corner on 
the front page of The Jewish Advocate for June 25, 
there appears the following message: 

To Penn the Florist: 

Send the Advocate Carnation to Victor A. Friend, 

32 East Wyoming Avenue, Melrose, Massachusetts, for 

his notable work in taking the initiative in this com- 

munity in the interests of good will and brotherhood. 

This brief message added Mr. Friend’s name to 
a list of distinguished citizens who, in the opinion of 
our Jewish brethren, have made unique contribu- 
tions to the civic and religious life of the Greater 
Boston community. The Order of the Red Carnation 
is awarded by The Jewish 
Advocate from time to time 
to the person who the edi- 
tors believe has made the 
greatest current contribution 
to civic or religious welfare 
in the community. Among 
those who have had the 
award in the past are 
Dr. James Conant, president 
of Harvard University, Dr. 
Daniel L. Marsh, president 
of Boston University, Car- 
dinal O’Connell, George W. 
Coleman, head of the Ford 
Hall Forum, and _ Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise. 4 

Along with the carna- 
tion went the following cita- 
tion, which was published on 
the front page of the Advo- 
cate: 
“Possessed of admirable 
personal traits, and conscien- 
tiously living up to the high- 
est ideals of American de- 
mocracy and good will, Vic- 
tor A. Friend of Boston is 
also taking a leading role in 
the movement to bring these 
noble qualities to the forefront among others, and it 
is for the initiative he has shown and is now showing 
in this movement that he is awarded the Advocate 
Carnation. 

“Symbolic of the approval of the entire com- 
munity for his efforts, the Carnation in this case 
should also serve to introduce to a wider audience a 
man who is destined to play a vital and significant 
part in the safeguarding of the American heritage of 
freedom and equality. 

“He has been recognized by his own religious 
group as a leader, and is now president of the Univer- 
salist Men’s Club. As chairman of the local commit- 
tee to organize a Round Table in New England as a 
branch of the National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians, he is extending his sphere of influence, and may 
be counted upon as a champion of the rights of man- 
kind. 

“An exponent of good will and fellowship be- 


VICTOR A. FRIEND 
Cited “For His Notable Work in the Interests of 
Good Will and Brotherhood” 


tween all men, Victor A. Friend ranks high among 
the distinguished men and women who have received 
this Advocate award.”’ 

To Universalists, it is perhaps no news that 
Victor A. Friend is active in spreading the spirit of 
righteous good will that is at the heart of both Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. The very spirit of the man 
expresses and radiates good will. He has been among 
us so long, working steadily, quietly, and modestly for 
the ideals which we all profess, that we have perhaps 
taken him too much for granted, for he has been a 
life-long, loyal servant of the Universalist Church. 
Mr. Friend is not only a past president of the Uni- 
versalist General _Conven- 
tion, the governing body of 
our entire Church, he has al- 
so served the Massachusetts 
Universalists as their presi- 
dent, he has been a trustee 
of the Universalist General 
Convention, and he is now a 
director of the Universalist 
Publishing House, as well 
as president of the Boston 
Universalist Club. All the 
while that he has been en- 
gaged in these larger activi- 
ties, he has faithfully and 
arduously served his local 
church in Melrose, where he 
was for years a member of 
the board of trustees, and for 
many years the leader of a 
boys’ class that influenced 
for good the lives of scores of 
young men. At present Mr. 
Friend is leading a class of 
over forty boys and girls of 
high school age. In his com- 
munity he has been active 
as one of the founders of the 
Melrose Orchestral Associa- 
tion, well known throughout 
Metropolitan Boston, and at present is serving as its 
president. He is an active member of the Amphion 
Club of singers, men of Melrose who are well known 
for their excellent concerts in their region. He has 
served also as president of the Melrose Humane So- 
ciety. 

A fellow-Universalist and member of his church 
in Melrose said, commenting on Mr. Friend’s good 
works in church and community, “And he is in a lot 
of other things, and does a lot of other things that we 
don’t know anything about.’ Mr. Friend’s fellow- 
parishioner spoke the truth to a greater degree than 
she knew, for many of Victor Friend’s good works 
the world will never know about. 

In these trying times, when there never was so 
great a need for the spread of the spirit of brotherhood 
and good will and fair play in human relations, Victor 
Friend is answering the challenge of that need mag- 
nificently. In recent months he has been the active 
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leader in the work of establishing better understand- 
ing between races and religions in the Boston area. 
Through Mr. Friend’s good offices, Jews and Catholics 
and Protestants in the Greater Boston area and 
throughout eastern Massachusetts are coming to 
understand each other better and to like each other 
better, and so are making the community a finer place 
in which to live. 

If Mr. Friend knew that this story was being 
written he would be saying sternly, “Don’t say that,” 


or ‘‘Don’t mention this,” for Victor Friend is the 
most modest of men. It is a joy to proclaim to our 
fellow-Universalists all over the land that their 
brother-churchman, Victor A. Friend, is held in high 
esteem by both our Jewish and our Catholic brethren. 
We thank the editors of The Jewish Advocate for this. 
recognition of our fellow-churchman. We salute 
Victor A. Friend, good citizen and modest Christian 
gentleman. 
KE. H.L. 


Science, Religion and the Modern Mind—I 


Paul E. 


ISTORICALLY considered, the quarrel between 
H religion as represented by the organized 
Church, and scientific thought, has been very 
real and very bitter. Many elements have been in- 
volved which in and of themselves have little or noth- 
ing to do with either the religious or the scientific 
impulse. In its earliest stages there was the insistent 
purpose of a privileged priestcraft to maintain un- 
broken its hold not only upon the spiritual life but 
also upon the temporal affairs of mankind. The words 
of authority, having once been uttered, must not be 
questioned even in a realm where that authority may 
be assumed not to prevail. Thus, in its origin, the 
clash between science and religion sprang from the 
Church’s will to power over the minds of men. The 
scientific spirit was one of the expressions of revolt 
against that power, just as much as was theological 
heresy, and as such was to be crushed by inquisitorial 
methods. On the other hand, once the dominance of 
the Church was broken and the scientist could speak 
without fear of martyrdom, he was not slow to carry 
the counter attack on religious faith far beyond the 
line which marked the end of scientific knowledge. 
The older conflict between religious bigotry and 
scientific dogmatism was motivated by human im- 
pulses which were neither religious nor scientific. 

But it would be quite superficial to ascribe this 
ancient feud wholly to the lust for power of an estab- 
lished ecclesiastical autocracy. There was and still is 
a real war of ideas—a fundamental issue which grows 
out of two very divergent ways by which the human 
spirit proceeds in its quest of reality. 

Both religion and science have their rise in that 
part of man’s nature which marks him as human. 
Both grow out of the fact that human consciousness 
as opposed to purely animal consciousness involves 
an awareness of self in the presence of that which is 
not self. Our human mental processes differ from 
those of our fellow creatures of other species in the fact 
of man’s being aware of himself as distinct from the 
external world of things not himself. If we were 
asked to name a definite moment at which, psycho- 
logically, the human species emerged, we should say, 
I think, that it was the moment when first into the 
mental processes of some man-like ape there floated 
the shadowy concept of himself as an individual 
separate and distinct from all other apes and from the 
rest of the world. 

This division of experience into two worlds, the 
inner world of thought and feeling, and the outer world 
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of objective phenomena, is the essentially distinctive 
quality of human consciousness. Each human being 
is the center of a world that is external to himself. 
That center he calls I, a something which is distinct, 
separate and unique in contrast with that which is not 
I, just as the center of a circle is unique with reference. 
to its circumference. And it is because of this dual 
nature of human consciousness that man is at once 
both a religious and a scientific animal. 

Now both the religious and the scientific impulse 
rise from this dual nature of human consciousness 
coupled with two purely animal instincts—the instinct 
of fear, and the instinct of curiosity. These we have 
in common with our fellow creatures which we call the 
lower orders of creation. A horse shies from a news- 
paper blown across his path, but at the same time his 
curiosity is aroused. He has an impulse to get close. 
to it, to sniff at it, to relate it if you please to former 
experience and thus allay his fear of it. Raise this in- 
stinctive curiosity of the horse to the level of the con- 
scious purpose in man and you have the basis of the 
scientific approach. Quite different is the terror of 
the dog in a thunderstorm. Here fear is uppermost. 
He exhibits no curiosity, no desire to come closer to 
the cause of his fear. He cowers at the feet of his 
master or hides in the darkest corner he can find. 
This instinctive fear of the powers of nature leads. 
primitive man to the initiation of religious rites 
designed to appease the anger of these hostile forces. 
Having arrived at a consciousness of himself as some- 
thing apart from nature, he personifies nature as alien 
and inimical to himself, a deity or deities that must be 
placated by gifts and ceremonials. This very fact of 
his own self-consciousness coupled with a fear of that 
which may destroy him makes man a religious animal. 
At the same time the instinctive urge to know the. 
world, to allay fear with knowledge, makes him a 
scientific animal. Psychologically religion and science 
root themselves in the primary fact of the dual nature. 
of human consciousness. Biologically they are them- 
selves both important factors in human survival— 
both individually and as a species. Religious rites are. 
essentially social. Ceremonial is of necessity a com- 
munity affair. The tribe as the unit of primitive life- 
is held together by totemic beliefs and practices. The. 
totem, the tribal animal, symbolizes the unity of the. 
tribe, and the capacity of individuals of the human 
species to act together for common ends, the securing 
of food, mutual protection against wild beasts, plays. 
a primary role in man’s survival as a species. Equally 
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the power to observe, to relate happenings in nature 
to each other, to recognize and utilize these happenings, 
is of supreme importance in enabling man as an or- 
ganism to adapt himself to the most extreme variations 
in his environment. In other words, both the re- 
ligious and the scientific impulse in human psychology 
have been essential to man’s biological fitness to sur- 
vive. From this point of view we may say there is no 
quarrel between science and religion. Both help in 
the struggle for existence as a species. The loss of 
either would make man biologically less fit. 

In primitive races, religion expresses itself asa 
body of ritualistic practice and science as a mixture of 
traditionally-accepted fact and magic lore. At this 
stage there is no sharp line of distinction. The func- 
tion of priest and wizard may reside in one and the 
same individual. Practical activities, such as the 
planting and gathering of the crops, the crises of life, 
birth, adolescence, marriage, sickness and death, all 
are accompanied by ceremonials in which meaningless 
rites and acts of practical wisdom are strangely 
mingled. The placating of the evil powers of nature 
and the utilization of natural processes are both in- 
volved in those communal acts that might be thought 
of as expressions of the religion of the savage state. 
The separation of the religious and the scientific and 
the conflict between the two come at a much later stage 
of cultural development. 

To attempt to trace in barest outline the origin 
and the course of this conflict during the last three 
hundred years would be far beyond the scope of our 
present purpose. It is sufficient to glance briefly at 
two of the more dramatic moments of the strug- 
gle. 

It was early in the seventeenth century that the 
first great clash between science and the authority of 
the Church arose. In the middle of the preceding 
century Copernicus had set forth the revolutionary 
idea that the sun, not the earth, was the center of the 
stellar universe, and that the earth and the planets 
moved about the sun. This was in direct opposition 
to the Ptolemaic teaching to which the medieval 
Church had given acceptance. Copernicus was a 
gentle soul, however. His one book, “On the Revolu- 
tion of the Celestial Orbs,” published just at the time 
of his death, was dedicated to the Pope. Thus he 
escaped the fires of the Inquisition. The first great 
exponent of his theory, Giordano Bruno, however, 
was not so fortunate. After seven years’ imprison- 
ment he was burned at the stake for heresy in the 
year 1600. 

That year marks the beginning of the great scien- 
tifie movement which in three hundred years has re- 
made civilized man’s world. ‘The distinctive feature 
of this movement is that knowledge of the physical 
world comes through observation and experiment, 
and not from metaphysical reasoning based on au- 
thority. It was on this fundamental difference be- 
tween the religious and the scientific approach to the 
finding of new truth that conflict arose. That which 
has been accepted by authority as true and has re- 
ceived the stamp of approval is orthodox. All else is 
heresy, and as such comes under the scrutiny of the 
Inquisition. 

It was upon the head of Galileo, the real founder of 


. 

the science of modern physics, that the storm broke 
in all its fury. He was the first great exponent and 
practitioner of the experimental method, and in set- 
ting forth the results of his experiments he ran afoul 
of the teachings of the Church. Medieval scholas- 
ticism had appropriated the science of Aristotle and 
incorporated it in the body of Catholic tradition. The 
experiments of Galileo on the mechanics of falling 
bodies led to conclusions which flatly opposed this 
tradition. His invention of the telescope and his ob- 
servations of the heavenly bodies led to his accept- 
ance and exposition of the Copernican rather than the 
Ptolemaic picture of the universe. At first, he was 
able to secure the tentative approval of the highest 
authority of the Church for the promulgation of his 
teachings. Throughout his life Galileo maintained his 
pious and reverent attitude to the strictly religious 
tenets of the Church, but he was not at all gentle in his 
attacks upon its false science. He thus aroused the 
bitter hatred of the ecclesiastical scholars of his time, 
and they proved too much for him. The Jesuits were 
especially enraged. In 1632, his book on the “Two 
Chief Systems of the World” was banned. A year 
later, Galileo himself was brought before the Inquisi- 
torial Court, tried, convicted, and condemned for 
heresy. There can have been no more dramatic mo- 
ment in all the history of science than that when, in 
order to escape the fate of Giordano Bruno, Galileo, 
already old and infirm, stood in the presence of his 
inquisitors and “‘abjured, cursed, and detested the 
errors and heresies” of that which within himself he 
knew to be the truth. There was nothing of religious 
fanaticism in him. Had there been he might have 
chosen to burn rather than to recant. I, for one, am 
glad he did not so choose. Quoting his own words, 
“Tt is not in the power of any creature to make any- 
thing to be true or false or otherwise than of their own 
nature and in fact they are.’”’ Whether he recanted 
and lived, or held fast and died, had nothing to do 
with the truths he had discovered. His martyrdom 
would not have promoted the cause of science. He 
chose not to die and lived to put into solid and perma- 
nent form his views on the motion of bodies upon 
which Newton later built the great laws of universal 
gravitation. There is.a sense in which his formal ab- 
juration of his own bit of truth was a greater act of 
faith in its eternal validity than martyrdom for the 
sake of that truth could possibly have been. 

Thus institutionalized, religion won an apparent 
victory in the first round of the battle between au- 
thority and science. But the victory was short-lived. 
In the same year that Galileo died, a child was born 
in Lincolnshire, England, who was destined to bring 
to complete fulfillment the work which the Inquisition 
vainly tried to crush. 

That child was Isaac Newton. Upon the foun- 
dation of an experimentally-verified mechanics laid 
down by Galileo, Newton built a structure of estab- 
lished truth so ample and so strong that its framework 
has carried all the vast fabric of modern physical 
science. That framework we call Newtonian mechan- 
ics, which finds its most far-reaching expression in that 
greatest of all scientific generalizations, the universal 
law of gravitation. Here are universal principles that 
govern the movement of the stars in their courses as 
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well as the oscillations of the balance wheel of a watch. 
The same force that causes a stone to fall also deter- 
mines the motion of planets about the sun, and the 
rotation of the nebulae in the farthest reaches of space. 
In the operation of this law the vast universe of as- 
tronomical space and the motion of the tiniest particle 
of matter are truly one. That primitive impulse of 
curiosity, that primal instinct of man to know and 
thus not to fear the world about him, which led men of 
civilizations long since dead and forgotten to observe 
and record the uniformities in the rise and setting of 
the stars, finally found its full flowering in Newton’s 
Principia. Newton spoke with the voice of a new 
authority, an authority against which in almost three 
centuries neither science nor religion has raised any 
question. Thus man’s material universe became a 
universe.of immutable and universal law. On this 
front, the conflict between science and organized re- 
ligion has never since been raised. 

Thus began that great surge of the mind which 
in the short span of three centuries has completely 
transformed our ideas of the physical world and given 
us a mastery of the powers of earth and sky and air 
that the medieval mind could not have dreamed of. 
Chemistry has developed the atomic theory with its 
broad underlying principle of the conservation of mat- 
ter which states that the total quantity of material 
substance in the world remains eternally unchanged. 
With this has come that other great generalization of 
the conservation of energy according to which, in all 
the myriad of changes taking place in the world of 


matter, no increase or decrease can occur in the total 
quantity of energy in the universe. Physiology and 
experimental biology have shown that all of those 
vastly complicated processes which we call life are 
conditioned by the same physical and chemical laws 
that hold for what is ordinarily regarded as non-living 
matter. Then during the last century came the great 
discoveries in the field of electricity, magnetism and 
light which have given us electric power, illumination 
and communication, the telegraph, the telephone, and 
now the radio. It is hard for us living in a world in 
which the scientific miracles of yesterday become the 
commonplace necessities of today to have any clear 
conception of the rate at which science changes our 
world of everyday living. Still more difficult is it 
for us to conceive of the profound difference in the 
world view of the thoughtful man of today from that 
of his predecessor of three hundred years ago. 

It is to be noted that in this triumphal march of 
the physical sciences there has been little overt oppo- 
sition offered by religion. The abstract sciences of 
physics, chemistry and astronomy have not run 
counter to religious belief. Religion has accepted 
their generalizations without a murmur. The dis- 
covery of natural law becomes but the revelation of 
an Eternal Mind back of nature and its laws. Science 
thus becomes but a new mode of divine revelation. 
To the religious mind, the establishment of a rational 
order in the universe of stars and atoms becomes a part 
of the foundation for belief in a rational first cause. 
Physicists and astronomers are seldom atheistic. 


One Hundredth Anniversary Weymouth Landing Church 


HE First Universalist Church of Weymouth 
Landing (Mass.) observed its one hundredth 
anniversary Saturday and Sunday, June 5 and 

6. Saturday evening a banquet was served by Mrs. 
Dora Ferguson of Wollaston. After the banquet the 
chairman, the Rev. Arthur W. Webster, introduced 
the toastmaster, Dr. Flint M. Bissell, minister of the 
Grove Hall Universalist Church in Dorchester. After 
a score and more of jokes he introduced the historian 
for the occasion, Mrs. Frank A. Pray, who gave a 
history of the one hundred years existence of the 
church. The Revs. C. L. Eaton and A. J. Torsleff, for- 
mer pastors of the church, responded at the request 
of the toastmaster and brought their greetings and 
good wishes. Mrs. Basil Warren read letters received 
from the Rev. J. L. Dowson and the Rev. Elbert W. 
Whippen, also former pastors. Everett J. McIntosh 
responded on behalf of the trustees, and Mrs. Emma 
Hall rose and was applauded as being the oldest living 
active member. Dr. Leroy W. Coons brought the 
greetings of the State Convention. Dr. Roger F. Etz 
extended the greetings of the General Convention 
and then delivered the main address of the evening. 
At the close of the evening a mammoth birthday cake 
was cut and a piece given to each one present to take 
home as a souvenir of the occasion. 

Sunday morning the pastor, the Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster, took as his theme. ‘‘What of Tomorrow?” 
He said that the work of the church at the beginning 
of a new century must be concerned with the salva- 


tion of mankind from the evils, lusts, and corruptions 
of the world. History has shown that the Univer- 
salist Church alone has had the courage to have a 
forward look and dare to speak. We must be concerned 
not so much with the life to come—God will take care 
of that—as with the building of the Kingdom of God 
upon the earth. In conclusion he said: “At the be- 
ginning of a new century we must let the church 
minister unto the needs of the spirit through prayer. 
But more than that, it must serve to bring the King- 
dom of God on earth. Let every Universalist have 
the desire to shape the destiny of the human race; 
let there be born in him the conviction that the King- 
dom of God is in the heart first, then upon the earth. 
Dare to speak your convictions, dare to support your 
faith, dare to say I and my Father are one and all 
men are brothers. May the next era find the world 
nearer the peace which passeth all understanding be- 
cause we have here this morning consecrated and 
dedicated ourselves once more to the cause and mission 
of Christ!” 

Sunday evening at 7.30 a special service of wor- 
ship was held in the auditorium of the church with 
Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean emeritus of Tufts College 
School of Religion, delivering the address. He tookas ~ 
his theme, “The Contributions of Universalism,” 
and pointed out in “twenty year periods” the great 
contributions which the Universalist denomination 
has made to the world in religion, science, education, 
temperance, peace and Christian ethics. 
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Mrs. Pray’s historical address was as follows: 


The First Universalist Society of Weymouth 


It is with mixed emotions that one opens the 
pages containing records of the distant past. Of 
necessity we turn the leaves carefully. It is indeed the 
“sere and yellow leaf.”” Longfellow voiced some such 
feeling when he wrote, “The leaves of memory seemed 
to make a mournful rustling in the dark.” 

Under the painstakingly written heading “Rec- 
ords of the First Universalist Church,” we find the 
following: ““We the undersigned do hereby agree to 
form ourselves into a religious society to be called the 
First Universalist Society in Weymouth’’—dated 
June 11, 1836, and signed by Caleb Turner, Henry B. 
Cowing, Asa B. Wales, Enoch Lathrop and Addison 
Chessman, followed at later dates by many others. 

It has been said that nothing worth while is ever 
accomplished unless someone first has had a vision, 
and we only wish we had the power tonight to look 
into the past and see why this body of men felt the 
desire to thus organize and what particular line of 
thought preceded that meeting. Records are not 
available, but tradition has it that the first meeting 
was held in the home of Thomas Pray on Washington 
Street, and that the preacher on that occasion was a 
Mr. Whittemore, a man of whom Mr. Pray thought so 
much he named his son for him—Thomas Whitte- 
more Pray. This was indeed serious business, or- 
ganizing a church, as was shown by the meeting on 
July 21 called to act upon by-laws which had been 
prepared by a previously appointed committee. 
Jacob Allen was elected moderator and the by-laws 
when read were unanimously adopted. 

These by-laws are too lengthy to repeat here, but 
the preamble was as follows: “We, the Subscribers, 
feeling desirous to grow in Grace and in the Knowledge 
of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, do hereby form 
ourselves into a Society that we may be helps to each 
other, and that by our united energies we may better 
serve the purposes of religion and truth, and we 
cheerfully adopt and subscribe to the Constitution as 
the basis of our government.” 

After a meeting in April, 1837, the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Weymouth seems to be well on 
its way as a permanent organization, and we find 
succeeding meetings concerned with supplying the 
pulpit, choosing delegates to conventions, deciding 
on methods of collecting money—the same problems 
we have today. 

In the fall of 1838 it was voted that “we proceed 
to build a meeting-house for Religious Worship,’ the 
meetings having previously been held in the hall of 
Asa B. Wales. The building committee consisted of 
Asa B. Wales, Ira Curtis, Adoram Clapp, John W. 
Loud, and John A. Hobart. They were instructed to 
select and purchase a site for the house, and they ac- 
cordingly purchased a piece of land of Asa B. Wales 
at a cost of $639. They afterwards voted to build the 
house on a basement story. Stephen Foye was the 
contractor and John A. Hobart draftsman. The 
committee reported the meeting-house ready the next 
September. Including land, bell, and furnishings, the 
cost was $6,400. Our people were evidently not su- 
perstitious, for on Friday, the 18th of September, 


: 


1839, the new church was dedicated. The following 
was the order of the dedicatory service: Reading 
Scripture, the Rev. M. B. Ballou of Stoughton; intro- 
ductory prayer, the Rev. Elmer Hewitt of Scituate; 
anthem; dedicatory prayer, the Rev. A. A. Folsom of 
Hingham; sermon, the Rey. O. A. Skinner of Boston; 
concluding prayer, the Rev. I. Gregory of Quincy; 
sermon in the afternoon, the Rev. A. B. Grosh of 
Utica, N. Y. The sale of pews took place the next day, 
and Sunday, Sept. 15, 1889, was the first Sabbath 
that meetings were held in the new house. 

In the account of these earlier meetings we are 
impressed by the seriousness of these men (I find no 
mention of women thus far) who laid the early foun- 
dation of our church. Note the following resolution 
and amendment unanimously passed at a parish 
meeting on April 138, 1840: “Resolved that we recom- 
mend to our standing committee a spirit of liberality 
in reference to opening the meeting-house for free 
discussion on all moral and religious subjects.’”’ The 
above resolution was amended by striking out “all’’ 
after the word “discussion,’’ and adding “when not. 
in use by the Society upon all subjects having moral 
reform for their object.” 

For another illustration I quote the first three 
articles of a warrant in 1841 notifying the members to 
meet in the vestry of their meeting-house on Monday, 
the 20th day of September, at half past six o’clock in 
the afternoon (no daylight saving in those days) then 
and there to act on the following articles: 

“(1) To choose a Moderator for said meeting. 

“(2) To see if the Society will admit into their 
desk those agents and lecturers of temperance, aboli- 
tion, etc., etc., who advocate in their lectures the doc- 
trine of endless misery opposite the doctrine usually 
preached in said desk. 

““(3) To see if the Society will open their house 
for any other purpose than the promulgation of that. 
doctrine which teaches the ultimate holiness and 
consequent happiness of all men.” 

Truly “Time marches on!” 

The names of the various pastors filling the pulpit 
for the next twenty-five years are numerous and 
unfamiliar. The first pastor that I think will be re- 
membered by some of you is Miss Olympia Brown, 
who began the pastorate in 1864. Either Miss Brown 
was a leader of unusual energy and accomplishment, 
or the First Universalist Church of Weymouth, having 
come of age, had begun to strike its stride. Perhaps 
it was a combination of both, but about that time a 
committee of three was chosen to consider the subject. 
of altering the meeting-house by taking out the pews 
and putting in settees so as to accommodate the vil- 
lage with a public hall, the society to use it as before. 
The committee was instructed to report the probable 
cost of doing this and the most feasible plan to raise 
the money. A plan was submitted to form a joint 
stock company which should purchase pews, walls 
and land. However, one pew-owner (name not re- 
corded) refused to sell his pew or do anything about 
the matter, so no further action was taken, but the 
spirit of improvement was in the air. 

In 1864 estimates were being made for the cost 
of new “‘staires” in front of the church. In 1866 the 
basement was bought and it was voted to convert it 
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into “a good vestry with ante-rooms.” That fall it 
was dedicated as Lincoln Hall. The year 1867 was 
one of still greater activity. The parish committee 
reported they had succeeded in getting the sum of 
$3,000 subscribed and pledged for the expense of the 
vestry and for making improvements on the church, 
and the following committee was appointed: E. P. 
Worster, A. B. Wales, L. Sterling, Alex. Sherman and 
W. T. Burrell. We read of a new carpet this year and 
pew cushions, ‘‘owners to pay—but in case anyone 
refused the Committee on Repairs was granted power 
to get such pews carpeted and cushioned at the expense 
of the Society, so as to have them alike.” The new 
organ at a cost of $1,500 must have been a high spot 
of the year, with “such alterations in the singers 
galary as were needed to install it.” 

Miss Brown’s resignation July 20, 1869, seems 
to have been a matter of mutual regret. It said in 
part: “There is here a liberal and generous spirit 
which I like. I think it may truly be said of this So- 
ciety. He would not be satisfied with the liberality of 
our Society, would not be satisfied with anything 
which should bear the Christian name or be based on 
Christian principles.” 

The Rev. B. H. Davis of Provincetown next be- 
came pastor, and began his labors Oct. 1, 1870. His 
daughter is still a resident of our town and his de- 
scendants are still with us in congregation and choir. 
““At long last’’—in 1871 we find recognition of women. 
At least I suppose we may call it recognition—for at 
that time it was recorded that the ‘‘Ladies be invited 
to carpet the galery and stairs.”’ Their services must 
have been satisfactory, by the way, for at a parish 
meeting, March 18, 1875, it was voted that the ladies 
be invited to join the meeting, and sixteen names 
were signed at that time. Mr. Davis resigned in 
March, 1873, following which supplies filled the pulpit 
until the Rev. L. W. Crosley became pastor in 1876, 
serving until 1878. Mr. Crosley married in 1880 a 
member of the Porter family—a name connected with 
our church since its early days. Mrs. Crosley, who 
still lives in Wollaston, extends her best wishes to us 
tonight and the hope that our church will have many 
years of usefulness in the future as it has in the past. 

It was in March, 1876, that the matter of building 
an addition to the rear of the church was talked of and 
it was voted that the parish committee be appointed 
to carry this into effect. 

At the March meeting in 1879 a committee was 
appointed by the parish to take up the matter of 
having one minister for two parishes—this and the 
Third Universalist Society in North Weymouth. 
The Rev. Anson Titus served in the double pastorate 
from 1879 to April, 1888, when the Rev. B. F. Eaton 
was chosen minister and began his service in Decem- 
ber of that year. His ten years of service not only to 
the churches under his care, but to the town as a 
whole, will be pleasantly remembered by all who 
knew him. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the church was cele- 
brated on Sept. 18, 1889, but no account of the event is 
given in the records except a list of committees ap- 
pointed for its preparation. A committee of three, 
the Rev. B. F. Eaton, Geo. W. White and Geo. E. 
Porter, was appointed to invite ex-pastors and friends. 


A committee of ten to arrange for entertainment con- 
sisted of Chas. Carpenter, Mrs. E. F. Holmes, Albion 
Hall, Emma Clapp, S. Richards, William Clapp, 
Sarah White, David Pierce, and M. P. Hunt. W. C. 
Gutterson, J. W. Armington and Miss Annie Pratt 
were appointed to decorate the church. These names 
seem of interest, for they include many of the loyal 
workers most of us remember, and whose memory 
seems especially near tonight. 

The Rev. Ira Morrison followed Mr. Eaton’s 
resignation, and during the remainder of the time of 
our connection with the North Weymouth church the 
following pastors served in the order given: Edward 
Morris, Melvin Nash, Rufus Dix, Charles Mercer, 
Charles Earl, Elbert Whippen, and Roger Marble. 
I wish I might relate something of the work of each 
of these pastors, but time forbids. 

The Rev. J. L. Dowson of Linesville, Pa., became 
our pastor under the new arrangement, beginning his 
pastorate Oct. 1, 1922, continuing until his resigna- 
tion in 1926. In August, 1926, the Rev. Clarence L. 
Eaton, son of our former pastor, came to our church 
once more—this time in the capacity of pastor. Dur- 
ing his pastorate old associations were renewed and 
old friendships strengthened. Mr. Eaton was re- 
elected in March, and continued his work here until 
his resignation in 1932 to become pastor of the Third 
Universalist Church at North Weymouth. 

In 19384 the Rev. Arthur W. Webster, already 
pastor of the Second Universalist Church, South 
Weymouth, was asked to supply our pulpit also. As 
it was obvious that he could not be in both places at 
the same time, it was voted to hold our services at 
seven p.m. This, however, did not prove satisfactory, 
and by a co-operative arrangement with South Wey- 
mouth we now begin our morning service at 9.45 
a.m. This has proved satisfactory, and I feel I voice 
the hope of all that the present plan and pastor con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

What can I say of the different organizations of 
our church, which combine to make the whole? Our 
Sunday school, choir, social circle, Mission Circle, 
Men’s Club, Fireside Circle. So many faithful workers 
come to mind and we wish we could pay a word of 
tribute to each and every one, but time forbids. One 
hundred years was not supposed to refer to the length 
of this paper. 

Now what of the future? If it is true that the 
first one hundred years are the hardest, perhaps we 
can have courage. I am listed on your program as a 
historian, not a prophet. But after reading these 
records of the past it is impossible not to wish for a 
glimpse of the road ahead. I quote a sentence from a 
letter written by our recent pastor, Mr. Eaton: “In 
building for the future we should be governed by the 
vision of what is likely to happen not in five or ten 
years, but in fifty years.”” In these days of stress and 
strife, let us remember the simple and kindly wish of 
those early founders as recorded one hundred years 
ago and hope that we too “may be helps to each 


other.” 
* * * 


Civilization could never advance without the liberals; it 
would fall into anarchy without the conservatives.—Charles A. 
Browne. ' 
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Death of President Cousens 


AFELY through another college year, successful 
and beloved, John A. Cousens, president of 
Tufts College, died suddenly at his home, 207 

Suffolk Road, Chestnut Hill, July 2, from a heart 
attack. 

A year ago last January, members of the Retreat 
at the Wayside Inn, of which he was an honorary 
member, were told that a heart attack kept him from 
attending. Some anxiety had been felt about his 
health for a considerable period, and he had been ad- 
vised to let up on his work. His long trip to the Near 
East two years ago was largely on the advice of his 
doctor, and he returned in good health and spirits. 
‘Tufts men throughout the world and a wide circle of 
friends mourn his death. In our editorial columns we 
pay our tribute. 

John Albert Cousens was born in Brookline, 
Mass., Nov. 17, 1874, the son of John Emmons and 
Sarah Catherine Wiggin Cousens. As a student at 
‘Tufts he made an outstanding record, playing on the 
varsity football team, and winning many other honors, 
always maintaining a high standing in scholarship. 
He received his A. B. from Tufts in 1898, and was given 
the honorary degree of LL. D. from St. Lawrence 
University and from Lombard College in 1922, and 
from Tufts in 1930. 

After leaving college he carried on for a time the 
coal business of his father, the John E. Cousens Coal 
Company, and was vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Coal Company when he became president of Tufts. 
He was the first president of the Brookline Board of 
‘Trade. He was president of the Brookline Savings 
Bank and a director of the Brookline Trust Company. 

Dr. Cousens was a member of the Beacon Uni- 
versalist parish of Brookline, and was for many years 
chairman of its standing committee. 

He served for several terms on the board of 
trustees of Tufts College, and before his election to the 
presidency in 1919 he had been acting president for 
several months. He succeeded Dr. Herman Carey 
Bumpus. 

As a college administrator with a business back- 
ground, he maintained that too stringent economy 
in education would only lead to impairment of the 
aims and purposes of a broad collegiate program. 
But he brought the college through the darkest days 
of the depression without endangering its financial 
standing. 

He was a member of the American Forestry 
Association, Boston Society of Natural History, 
Brookline Bird Club, National Association of Audubon 
Societies, American Museum of Natural History, 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association. 

His affiliations with educational and scientific 
associations included membership in the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
National Economy League, World Agricultural So- 
ciety, American Society of International Law, Eng- 
lish Speaking Union, Boston Students Union, Amer- 
ican Economic Association, American Geographic So- 
ciety, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 


Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 

A Phi Beta Kappa, he also was a member of Phi 
Chi and Delta Tau Delta. His clubs were the Cen- 
tury Club of New York, Exchange Club, St. Botolph 
Club and the University Club. 

During his administration at Tufts, he saw the 
establishment of, the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, made possible by the late Austin Fletcher 
of New York. He was also instrumental in making 
the Tufts chemistry department greater than it had 
been before. Tuft’s new gymnasium was named in 
his honor. 

The teachers’ oath controversy brought him to 
the front as a vigorous opponent. He appeared 


DR. JOHN A. COUSENS 


against it before it was made law and later to urge its 
repeal. 

The object of education is to make of life a work 
of art, Dr. Cousens once said. He prescribed guidance 
by a set of principles for those who would realize the 
art of living in their own lives. 

“The art of living is the greatest of all arts,’’ he 
said. “It is also the most difficult because all must 
practice it, and we have as a model the greatest artist 
of all, Jesus Christ, whose life it is absurd to attempt 
to emulate. However, the reward is in the struggle. 

“The art of living must be determined by learn- 
ing the relations of values, and this is best done by 
being guided by a set of principles. A set of principles 
is the short-cut to finding the relations of values. To 
develop this art of living to its highest degree should 
be the object of all education.” 

Dr. Cousens followed that ideal throughout his 
life as an educator, both within himself and in his con- 
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tact with the many young students who were brought 
within his influence as president of Tufts. And in the 
years during which he headed the college, Dr. Cousens 
strove to bring into the educational system as a whole 
a greater realization of the need of youth for guidance 
in their future living. 

In 1934 he said: “The historian will say with 
truth that our system of education did not furnish 
the young man or woman emerging from it with a 


code to live by. Education must, of course, be judged 
by its ultimate product.” 

Dr. Cousens was married in 1906 to Miss Eliza- 
beth Frances Edwards, who survives him. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday, July 6, at 
two p. m., in Goddard Chapel, Tufts College. Dr. 
Lee S. McCollester conducted the service, assisted by 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner and Dr. Frank Oliver Hall. 
Burial was in Walnut Hills Cemetery, Brookline. 


A Salute to My Mother-in-Law 


Morgan Brantlinger 


AM proud of my mother-in-law: the Rev. Pearl 
Mock. In fact, I am certain one of the most for- 
tunate days of my life occurred when I was able 

to say Mrs. Mock was my mother-in-law. Also on 
this day her daughter, Lavon, married me. If it 
isn’t too immodest (and it probably is) I’d like to con- 
gratulate myself twice for this fortunate day in my 
life. 

I notice the Leader editor has raised a slightly 
critical eyebrow at my opening paragraph. I’ll post- 
pone further congratulations—but I'll give reasons 
why I think I deserve them! 

Pearl Mock, nee Walter, was born December 6, 
1875, on a farm called the “Nine Acres,” which was 
located near Peru, Indiana. Her father was Chris- 
topher Nelson Walter, and her mother Rebekah 
Eleanor Waite. Pearl was the only daughter. There 
were five brothers. 

The Walter family had membership in a country 
Methodist church called Mount Hope. Daughter 
Pearl attended services regularly. In her early ’teens 
she was promoted from class teacher to superintend- 
ent of the Sunday school. My mother-in-law does 
not say, but I think it must have been an innovation 
in the Mount Hope church for a person so young, and 
a girl at that, to occupy the dignified post of Sunday 
school superintendent. 

Daughter Pearl began to hear of another church 
in the Peru neighborhood. It was the Salem Uni- 
versalist church. She was given more detailed in- 
formation when her close friends occasionally played 
hookey from the Mount Hope parish and dropped in 
for services at the Universalist church. These friends 
were interested and in turn they aroused interest in 
Pearl, who concluded to attend a meeting or two, 
“just to find out for myself.”’” There she heard a 
creed that was compassionate and human and uni- 
versal. Her orthodox “bringing up” began to make 
room for this newer, brighter belief. 

Not long after this experience, the Rev. David 
Asbury Patrick, who was preaching at the Salem 
Universalist church, accepted an invitation to give a 
sermon in the pulpit of the Mount Hope Methodist 
church. I think he must have spoken eloquently, 
with the enthusiasm and conviction for which Irish 
poets and preachers and revolutionists are noted. 
Yes, he must have been eloquent, for daughter Pearl 
went home from the service to think deeply on the 
words she had heard. 

That day for the noon meal the Walters invited 
the Methodist minister from the Mount Hope church. 


After the meal it was natural for the talk to revolve 
about the sermon given by Mr. Patrick. The Metho- 
dist minister was strongly opposed to the liberal views 
expressed by the Irish preacher. 

Pearl Walter listened. When her opinion was. 
asked she said to her Mount Hope minister, ““Do you 
really believe in the doctrine of endless punishment?” 

His answer was most tactless, as later events 
proved. He said: “I know where you get that stuff. 
You’ve been listening to that Patrick fellow. For all 
I know he may be a horse thief.” 

To this day my mother-in-law remembers the 
reply given her by the Methodist minister. This reply 
fixed a resolve in her heart and mind to join the little 
group of liberals at Salem church—and join she did. 

The Rev. David Asbury Patrick welcomed this. 
addition to his flock. 

One Sunday he asked Pearl Walter if she had 
ever considered preaching. He told her he believed 
she could do splendid work in a pulpit. He offered 
her the use of his books. Most of all he enthusias- 
tically offered his personal help and advice. 

Pearl Walter accepted the offer, and began her 
studies for the ministry. 

An appointment was made for her to take over 
the pulpit in the Galveston church. There, while 
still in her twenties, she preached her first sermon. 
Came other Sundays when she spoke from the pulpit 
of the Salem Universalist church to home folks. She 
did well. Other preaching assignments followed at 
Whitesville, Walton, Beaver Prairie and Middlefork, 
all Indiana Universalist parishes, most of which have 
served their purpose and gone out of existence. 

She held protracted meetings, spending the 
week with Universalist families. It was in this man- 
mer that she met Mrs. Brooke Luster, known to all 
Indiana Universalists as Aunt Frankie. Mrs. Luster’s 
husband. was a Universalist minister and (by way of 
digression) his first wedding was performed for Mr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Barnes, of Indianapolis. Mr. Barnes. 
was, until his death early this year, treasurer of the 
Indiana State Convention of the Universalist Church. 

I think it was about this time in Pearl Walter’s. 
career that the Rev. David Asbury Patrick won first. 
prize for his eloquence. He said certain things and 
on April 17, 1906, the two were married. 

After a period of “setting up housekeeping” in 
Wabash, they moved to Peru, where, on January 11, 
1908, daughter Leone was born. Mrs. Brooke Luster 
stayed with Mrs. Patrick until mother and baby 
daughter were strong enough to do without a nurse. 
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I write here notes given me by my wife, who ob- 
tained them with considerable effort from my mother- 
in-law. We haven’t told her we intended publishing 
her life’s history, so the job of getting these dates and 
events was conducted with secrecy. 

My wife, Lavon, writes: “Then they (the Pat- 
ricks and daughter Leone) moved to Harbor Springs, 
Michigan, where I was born January 2, 1910. Mother’s 
health was poor and we moved to Bronson, Missouri, 
where my father hoped a change of climate would 
improve mother’s condition. Later we moved to 
Springfield, Missouri. After mother’s mother (my 
grandmother) died, mother’s brothers urged her to 
come back to Indiana and live on the Nine Acres. It 
was while living at grandfather’s that Leone and I 
started to school in the same little red schoolhouse 
that mother went to when she was a girl. 

“Tn 1917 we moved to Oaklandon, Indiana, where 
father was employed to preach. In 1918 the Rev. 
H. C. Beckett came to mother at the annual State 
‘Convention and asked her if she would consider 
preaching again. A license was voted to her by the 
Convention. In 1919 the Oaklandon church asked 
mother to take over the pulpit in place of father, 
whose health was so bad it prevented him from 
preaching. 

“Mother accepted the invitation and continued 
with the pastorate after father’s death in 1920. She 
also preached at Fincastle, Saluda, Ireland, Milan, 
Cunot and Manchester. She was elected secretary 
of the Universalist State Convention in 1920, a post 
she has held ever since. 

“She married Dad (Carl Mock, a leading layman 
of the Oaklandon church) in 1921. He had five chil- 
dren, Juanita, Luther, Elizabeth, Sarah Jane and 
Martha. The first three are now dead. The family 
moved to Indianapolis in 1935, where it lives at 1943 
Broadway.” 

These dates and events in my mother-in-law’s 
life do poor justice to the real person. In the pulpit 
she speaks easily and with conviction. She stands 
straight, only occasionally referring to her notes. Her 
hands are expressive. Most of all, her silver crown of 
hair lends both distinction and dignity to her pulpit 
appearance. She is not an orator, shunning oratorical 
tricks and gestures. Her sermons are masterpieces 
of timely wisdom gleaned from a background of a 
life lived richly. 

My mother-in-law believes the church should be 
interested in all sociological problems. She will not 
sidestep any issues that affect human progress, or 
the spiritual welfare of men. 

As a Universalist minister my mother-in-law has 
seen the expansion of liberal doctrines in Indiana and 
she has watched the decline. But paralleling this ap- 
parent decline she is aware, too, that the liberal creed 
she subscribes to has been incorporated in the teach- 
ings of those churches noted for their orthodox, or 
stricter, views. 

And now, I must mention my mother-in-law’s 
ability as a cook! Take the art of cherry-pie baking. 
My mother-in-law can produce a tender crusted, 
mouth watering cherry pie that is a passport into any 
gourmet’s paradise. And her roast chicken has been 
known almost to hasten the saying of grace at the 


Mock table. She also has the ability of passing on to 
her daughters the art of good cooking. I speak from 
experience. 

Since it seems necessary nowadays for all im- 
portant people to have a hobby, I believe my mother- 
in-law’s chief delight is her nine-months-old grand- 
daughter, Shelia Leone. 

By these small items I hope to show how well 
rounded and well lived is my mother-in-law’s life. 
She has ministered to the living and made more noble 
the way of death. She understands much because 
she has lived much. 

So it is with respect, and pride, and affection, that 
I salute my mother-in-law. 

She is a great woman. 

eae shit tk 
UNITARIAN HYMNS AND THE CORONATION 
Henry Wilder Foote 

ANY readers of The Register were interested to 
note, in its issue of April 1, the announcement 
that the hymn by Frederick Lucian Hosmer, 
beginning “Thy kingdom come—on bended knee,’ 
would be used in the coronation service on May 12. 
Some of them, no doubt, listened to that service as it 
came over the radio and were disappointed and 
puzzled when they did not hear the hymn. The music 
at the coronation service was magnificent, but it in- 
cluded no hymns at all, save an English version of 
the medieval Ven: Sancte Spiritus to a well-known 

plain-song setting. 

Perhaps some disappointed American Unitarians 
looked at the date of The Register containing the an- 
nouncement, and suspected that someone had played 
a joke on them. But the explanation is simple. When 
the British authorities asked the permission of the 
Beacon Press to reprint Hosmer’s hymn they never 
intended to use it in the ancient liturgical ceremony 
of the coronation itself, but wanted it for the special 
forms of worship which were being prepared for use 
throughout Great Britain on the Sunday preceding the 
coronation—a sort of nation-wide prelude to the 
coronation in Westminster Abbey. 

That special service was issued in two forms. 
For the Church of England it appeared as 


A Form of 
Divine Service 
Commended by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
for general use 
on Sunday, May 9th, 1937 
being the Sunday preceding the Coronation of their Majesties 
King George VI 
and 
Queen Elizabeth 


It is a simple, dignified service which includes 
seven hymns. It begins, appropriately enough, with 
William Kethe’s sixteenth-century version of the 100th 
Psalm, “‘All people that on earth do dwell,” and con- 
cludes with Samuel Johnson’s “City of God, how 
broad and far,” followed, after the benediction, by 
“God save our gracious King.” 

The service has place for two more hymns, to be 
chosen from four printed after the service, viz., 
Philip Doddridge’s ““O God of Bethel, by whose hand”’ 
(but changed to read, “O God of Jacob’), Robert 
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Bridges’ ““The king, O God, his heart to thee upraiseth,”’ 
F. L. Hosmer’s “Thy kingdom come—on_ bended 
knee,” and J. R. Wreford’s “‘Lord, while for all man- 
kind we pray.” 

Itis interesting to note that of those authors Kethe 
had been a Puritan refugee in Geneva but, after 
Elizabeth came to the throne, took a living in the 
Church of England; Doddridge was an eighteenth- 
century Independent,—what we should call a Con- 
gregationalist; Bridges was a member of the Church of 
England, and so also, I suppose, we may count the 
unknown author of the traditional words of “God save 
the King; Wreford was an English Unitarian, and 
Johnson and Hosmer were American Unitarians. In 
other words, setting aside “God save our gracious 
King” as in a class by itself, one-half the hymns in 
the service commended by the Archbishops were 
written by Unitarians. 

The parallel Nonconformist “Form of Prayer and 
Consecration” was “issued for the Federal Council 
of Evangelical Free Churches and the National Free 
Church Council for the use of the Free Churches.” 

Liturgically it is rather more formal and elaborate 
than the Anglican form, and it contains only five 
hymns, with no options, omitting from the list given 
above Johnson’s “City of God, how broad and far,’’ 
and Bridges’ ‘““The king, O God, his heart to thee up- 
raiseth” (and restoring Doddridge’s original opening 
“O God of Bethel’’). In this service two of the five 
hymns are by Unitarians. 

These services, which presumably had widespread 
use, offer significant testimony to the growing recog- 
nition of the great gift which our hymn-writers have 
made to the Church Universal. The cathedrals and 
parish churches of England, and many of the “Free 
churches,”’ may not permit the voices of living Uni- 
tarians to be heard within the sacred walls, but ap- 
parently they cannot shut out the voices of those who, 
being dead, yet speak the words of a living faith. 

* * * 


RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Mrs. Fred C. Carr 
ITH an admonition to increased and quickened loyalty, 
both in personal devotion to the work of their respective 
parishes and to the State and Genera] Conventions, President 
Fred B. Perkins addressed Universalists assembled in the 100th 
annual session of the Rhode Island Universalist Convention 
in the Church of the Mediator, Providence, on Wednesday, 
June 2. Plans were initiated for the centennial celebration of the 
Convention to be held a year hence in the First Universalist 
Church of Providence. 

Citing the philosophy of loyalty of Josiah Royce, Mr. Per- 
kins set forth his belief that convictions and devotion to a cause 
are vital, even though they occasionally may be based on er- 
roneous premises. From conditions awry in world affairs he drew 
illustrations of “things that do not match.” ‘Institutions such 
as ours—the Church-—grow more indispensable as time goes on.”’ 

The Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions and Recommendations, introduced and the Conyen- 
tion adopted a constitutional amendment which requires filing 
of copies of annual reports to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion with the Convention secretary, and payment, part-payment 
or, upon petition, excuse from payment of the balance of the 
entire quota as prerequisites for parish representation at annual 
sessions of the Convention. 

The Convention extended a cordial welcome to the Rev. 
Henry H. Schooley, who recently assumed the pastorate of the 


Church of the Mediator, vacant through the resignation of the 
Rev. John M. Foglesong to become pastor of the First Parish 
(Unitarian) of Wayland, Mass. 

The Convention paid a rising tribute to the memory of the 
late Rev. Frederick 8. Walker and to parish members who have 
died during the past year, and adopted a resolution of apprecia- 
tion and regret. 

By resolution, the Convention again commended the page 
on Religion and Church Activities published weekly by The 
Providence Journal and The Evening Bulletin, edited by the Rev. 
Frederick A. Wilmot. 

Mr. Wilmot was elected the official representative of the 
Convention to the Universal Christian Council for Life and 
Work to meet in Oxford in July, and to the Second World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order in Edinburgh in August. 

The Committee on Conferences reported through Miss 
Marion L. Gardiner, chairman, three exceptionally well-attended 
conferences during the year. From the net balance of $56.56 
the Convention voted to contribute $25 to the Universalist 
General Convention as the Rhode Island Conference Loyalty 
Offering. The Conventicn adopted a recommendation that 
the Committee consider an afternoon session of the forum type 
at each future conference, to consider some phase of church pro- 
motional technique, with the discussion led by a layman or 
minister of recognized ability in this technique. 

The Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House, urged wider reading of and subscription to 
The Christian Leader and the use of the other services of the 
Publishing House. 

Miss Gardiner, secretary, reported that the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Association of Rhode Island, while suf- 
fering a diminishing membership, had fulfilled its obligations of 
$400 to the W. N. M. A., supported a girl in Blackmer Home and 
contributed about $185 to the Clara Barton Home. 

Besides reporting legacies to be received, E. S. Burlingham, 
treasurer, reported standardized funds amounting to $16,941.80; 
ministerial relief fund, $4,633.94; Cate fund, $1,276.71; general 
fund: receipts, $5,005.98, disbursements, $4,516.19, balance on 
hand $489.79, including the Jennie Ellis fund of $200, funds 
awaiting investment, $224, and available funds of $45.79. 

The Convention has encouraged movements for social bet- 
terment in the state by contribution and, through its representa» 
tives to the Interdenominational Commission for Social Action, 
the Rev. William Couden and Mr. Ellenwood, helped sponsor 
vital social legislation. Likewise by contribution and through 
Mrs. Henry I. Cushman as representative to the Rhode Island 
Anti-Saloon League, the Convention will promote the campaign 
to increase education for temperance. By resolution the Con- 
vention urged that education for temperance be carried on in 
church schools, and that churches take a “determined stand as 
strongly opposed to gambling in any form, whether connected 
with slot-machines, raffles, bingo-games or the legalized pari- 
mutuels of the race-track.”’ 

Officers re-elected were President Perkins, EF. S. Burlingham 
treasurer, and Mrs. Fred C. Carr secretary. Leslie F. Mowry of 
Providence was elected vice-president, Cyril W. Knibbe of 
Harrisville a trustee for one year, Mrs. Henry I. Cushman of 
Providence and Charles H. Everett of Pawtucket trustees for 
three years to succeed themselves. The Rev. Frederick A. Wil- 
mot was re-elected trustee of the Universalist Publishing House. 
The elected committee on Ministerial Fellowship includes the 
Rev. William Couden, Dr. Thomas H. Saunders of Harrisville, 
the Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket, Chapin T. Arnold 
of Providence and Willard J. Freeman of Pawtucket. 

A budget amounting to $1,000 was adopted. 

The session closed with a service of worship at which Dr. 
George E. Leighton, of Somerville, Mass., preached the Con- 
vention sermon on “Faith and the Task’ 

Mr. Hall officiated at the communion service, assisted by Mr. 
Schooley and Mr. Couden as deacons. Mr. Perkins opened the 
devotions, in which Dr. Saunders also participated. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A BLUEPRINT-SEEKER ON CARLETON FISHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read and reread—and then read again—the article 
by Carleton Fisher in this week’s Leader, and now that I have 
emerged from the daze in which it left me, I want to mention a 
few of the high spots in the impression I got from it. 

I have one of those “‘blueprint-seeking’”’ minds which “‘war- 
rant analysis.”” I always want to know why and how. I ask: 
Is it reasonable? Does it make sense? How will it work? I 
shall never, voluntarily, jump out of the frying-pan unless I 
feel pretty sure that I shall not land in a still hotter place in the 
heart of the fire. I could never enter whole-heartedly into the 
popular sport of tearing down the house over my head, unless 
I had a reasonable idea of where and how I should live after the 
destruction was completed. if I was invited to join a merry 
party starting out to hang a capitalist to every lamp-post, I 
should probably ask if they were sure there were lamp-posts 
enough to go around. 

I am filled with admiration for the superb indifference Mr. 
Fisher displays to all these questions which stir the blueprint- 
seeking mind. It is enough for him that we’re on our way, 
though we don’t know where we’re going. The way may lead 
us into a quicksand, or over a cliff into the sea, but why worry? 
It will be all the same a hundred years from now, and the longest 
way round is the shortest way home. 

Perhaps one reason for this attitude of Mr. Fisher is that he 
is something of a fatalist, as his article plainly shows. Repeatedly 
he tells us that we cannot know what is coming, we must take it 
as it comes. If what comes is thus and so, “‘so be it,’’ and again, 
“so it will be.” 

“Wor the truly Christian mind,” says Mr. Fisher, “‘it is 
enough just to know that our present form of society is un- 
Christian and inefficient. What the next form of our society will 
be like we do not yet know, and cannot know until it is here.” 

It may, then, be even less Christian and efficient than the 
present. But, according to Mr. Fisher, we can do no more 
about tomorrow’s world than we can about tomorrow’s weather. 

But the Christian, though he can know nothing of where it 
will take him, ‘‘determines to march on toward the next social 
step.”” And that step Mr. Fisher thinks may be a step backward. 
“Tt is logical that the next social step will be one wherein our 
economy will be collectivized, so that the masses of people may 
be assured a greater degree of economic security. If it becomes 
necessary in the process of establishing such an economy to en- 
dure the rigors of an authoritarian order, so be it.”’ And, a little 
farther on, ‘‘If the next form of our American society means an 
authoritarian state as the price for our economic freedom, so it 
will be.”” Did Mr. Fisher ever read about the economic security 
of the Jews in the authoritarian order in Germany? 

One thing which will puzzle the blueprint-seeking mind is 
that, while we can do nothing, in the present social order, to in- 
fluence in any way the new order which is coming, in the authori- 
tarian order, when it comes, we can, and should, work to bring 
about democracy. 

The puzzle grows as we read on. “When... . the old 
order of things begins to totter, the new society that supersedes 
it is patterned along the lines of that perspective which is held by 
those who hold the strategic strongholds of political power.”’ 
How, then, in an authoritarian society, will it be possible to es- 
tablish a democratic state? 

“The logical thing for a Christian to do,’”’ Mr. Fisher believes, 
“is not to seek or contemplate what our next world will be like, 
in every detail, but instead prepare himself for capable leader- 
ship or followship when the new world is born.” He will be a 
versatile man who is prepared to be a leader in an autocracy or 
a democracy, in a state with which he is in complete sympathy 
or one which he would like to see overthrown. But if the new 
world is authoritarian only ‘“followship’”’ will be required. 

Though Mr. Fisher’s reasoning seems ‘‘incredibly fantastic,” 


to use his own words, his sincerity and earnestness are evident. 
But he makes me feel that the blueprint-seeking mind is not the 
only type which “warrants analysis.” 

N.E.S. 


* * 


OBEY LAWS UNTIL WE CHANGE LAWS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Apropos of your editorial in the current issue of the Leader 
on the church and labor, I cannot for the life of me see how you 
could have written it. I hold no brief for the masses as such, for 
only the stupid can dream of desiring proletarian rule in the 
political state. Nor do I hold a brief for that despicable, unjust, 
selfish, predatory, owning group of our own upper class, who are 
determined not to give the workers a sound living and who ought 
to be refused recognition in our class thought until, through the 
constructive effort of our spiritual group, they are made to see 
with the eye of righteousness and to feel with the heart of love. 

How can you advise the churches not to condone the efforts 
of the oppressed masses against the oppressing capitalistic class 
group in Monroe, Mich., or anywhere else? How can you advise 
obedience to capitalistic law when you yourself know and say 
that “like barons they rule’ and live and the “sheriffs do their 
will?” What grounds have you, as of our spiritual group, for 
allying yourself with the cause of predatory capital? 

You speak of the “glory and majesty”’ of the law and of its 
enforcement. What law? Capitalisticlaw? All such law under 
our present predatory economic set-up, the world around, should 
not only be flouted by the poor oppressed masses and their great 
leaders, but be utterly destroyed wherever and whenever it can 
be done. 

In the same breath you want ‘‘mass homicide” and pray: 
“God forbid.’’ What do you really want, dear brother, what do 
you mean? No wonder labor scoffs at organized religion, even 
at the liberating gospel of the liberal church, it would seem! 
Your whole editorial, sir, breathes the psychology of rotten, 
predatory capital. This is proved by your very rejoicing in the 
“fact that the moral right of labor to partnership in the mill is 
coming to be more clearly seen.’ Be it understood that the 
workers in the ideal state have.no such right, nor has that Mr. 
Soandso in the back of your mind the right to own the mill. If 
he is spiritually and culturally fit and qualified he operates the 
mill for the state, and those who are the products of controlled 
generation, and therefore fit, are our dear and beloved workers 
in the ideal state. Only so, Mr. Editor, can you hope to set up 
those “halls of justice with her edicts’ of which you speak. 

One last word. Our two boats are sailing on, not ‘‘one 
boat” as you presume to think, being totally victimized by a 
capitalistic psychology. Therefore, let me hope and pray, as a 
preacher without a church (having given the best in his life to 
date to his specialty, the rural church field, finding it now im- 
possible to get a decent job even, outside the church), over 
against you preachers living smugly on fat salaries and secured 
church funds drawn from predatory capitalistic sources, let me 
hope and pray, I repeat, that the kind of social-justice God in 
whom I believe may step on the gas and give my boat the power 
not only to ram “holes in the bottom”’ of your boat, but to utterly 
cut you in two and sink you in the sea of organized religion, just 
as I hope and pray that the same God of social-justice may give 
terrific power to poor oppressed labor to smash the boat of their 
oppressors in the sea of labor and capital which is our common 
economic sea of most damnable predatory character. With 
thanks for space. 

N. A. Buncamper. 

4 Bulfinch Place, Boston, Mass. 


yO 


“Repeatedly I have thought,” says Shailer Mathews, 
“that Hell might be pictured as an everlasting committee meet- 
ing on a good cause that could not be brought to pass.’’ 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Church Unity in Life and Worship 


The Meanings of Unity, by Angus Dun, 
D. D.; The Communion of Saints, 
by Gaius J. Slosser, Ph. D.; The Non- 
Theological Factors in the Making 
and Unmaking of Church Union, 
by Willard L. Sperry, D. D.; A Decade 
of Objective Progress in Church 
Unity, 1927-1936, by H. Paul Douglass; 
Next Steps on the Road to a United 
Church, by William Adams Brown. 
(Reports 1-5 prepared by the Commis- 
sion on the Church’s Unity in Life and 
Worship of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order, W. L. Sperry, chair- 
man. Published by Harper and Broth- 
ers.) 


Of these reports prepared by one of the 
four Commissions of the World Conference 
to be held in Edinburgh in August (a Com- 
mission chiefly composed of American 


members), the most valuable are the book . 


by Dr. Douglass, reporting in specific 
terms what has been actually accomplished 
in the direction of union and unity in the 
last ten years, and the booklet by Dean 
Sperry on the factors of a nou-theological 
and non-ecclesiastical character which 
are affecting union of the churches. The 
former assembles important information 
without which the August Conference 
would be working blindly; the latter re- 
minds the Conference that there are many 
considerations profoundly affecting the 
relationships of the churches which are 
clear only to those who study the con- 
temporary scene. There are three other 
Commissions at work, one seeking to 
arrive at an understanding of whatever 
may be the common faith of the churches 
regarding ‘‘Grace,’’ another defining the 
biblical basis of the church, and the third 
dealing with ministry and the sacraments. 

The general effect of these five reports 
(and of an attempt to anticipate what the 
reports of the other three Commissions 
will be like) is to impress the reader with 
the sincerity and earnestness of those rep- 
resentatives of many faiths who are try- 
ing to clear the ground for more effective 
union and to promote the spirit of unity. 
But one is quite as much impressed by the 
great difficulties facing these seekers of 
union. The fundamental differences in 
the philosophies on which churches have 
been founded and perpetuated will not 
down. One large group conceive of them- 
selves as conservators of a tradition and 
operators of instruments of divine creation 
and divine intention; another large group 
is composed of those who regard all in- 
strumentalities and institutions as valuable 
only in so far as they embody and express 
a living spirit which is serviceable in the 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


promotion of the continuing purposes of 
God as He moves and guides and enables 
men and women of our own time. The 
former group will naturally concern them- 
selves with studies into the history of the 
traditions and into the validity of super- 
natural claims, with either the Bible or the 
Church itself as the ground of these claims. 
To the latter group many of these studies 
and the discussions of minutiae which 
develop out of them will seem to be of 
merely antiquarian interest as compared 
with the question whether the work of the 
church in our own time has spiritual and 
ethical validity. 

Dean Sperry’s discussion in report No. 3 
is brief and merely an outline, but it seems 
to us that the Edinburgh Conference will 
miss a great opportunity if it fails to give 
keen attention to the suggestions it con- 
tains. To be sure, the Conference on Life 
and Work in Oxford preceding the August 
Conference will specifically concern it- 
self with the practical issues faced by 
Christian people today, but Dean Sperry’s 
questions are of great moment. 

Dr. Sperry enumerates the non-theo- 
logical factors (which are not therefore 
necessarily non-religious). First the de- 
mand for national churches. What have 
been the gains and losses in the Scandi- 
navian countries where there is a close 
approximation to national churches? 
Where an Established church stands over 
against Free churches, as in Britain, and 
where there is an increasing desire for a 
more truly national church, or in countries 
like the United States, where denomina- 
tionalism knows no bounds, what form 
of reunion or federation will express the 
growing desire for a decrease of sectarian- 
ism? In non-Christian lands, where po- 
litical life is running in nationalistic chan- 
nels, how can the national genius find ex- 
pression in native churches? 

Next, there is a need for the closing-up 
of the ranks of the Christian forces in the 
face of menacing non-Christian forces. 
Many of the people who are doing the 
serious and useful work of the world no 
longer believe in a personal God, and much 
of the most productive thinking of our 
time is taking place outside the framework 
of theistic thought. Does not this call for 
a clarification of Christian ideology? 

Then, too, there is the need and demand 
for economy, which is being achieved by 
the inductive process of federation. 

But there are forces which have in the 
past encouraged or even occasioned dis- 
unity. Dean Sperry is led to question 
‘whether the dilferences between us do 
not derive, in part at least, from the vary- 
ing conceptions of the nature and structure 
of human society which has environed the 
Church down the centuries.”’ A realistic 
reading of history, not to mention the 


understanding of what is happening today,,. 
would lead us to speak first of the State. 
The vertical divisions between the churches. 
are coming to be replaced by horizontal 
divisions ‘‘cutting across all the churches 
and dividing them into radical and con- 
servative groups.’ Race problems, lan-- 
guage differences, and class consciousness,. 
together with varieties of ethical standard, 
the sectarian spirit, vested interests, dif- 
ferences of educational method, and the 
modern universality of spirit which marks: 
the arts and the sciences—all these are 
factors which affect the possibilities of 
church union. 

Dr. Dun carefully analyzes the different. 
meanings of unity in his report, Dr. Slosser 
devotes erudition to the exposition of the 
actual and possible meanings of the ‘“‘“com— 
munion of saints,’’.and Dr. Brown indi-. 
cates that the task of the future is to find 
how the present degree of spiritual unity 
can find more complete expression and 
recognition, and what obstacles stand in 
the way of such progress. 

None will wish the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence anything but the highest success in 
advancing the understanding which must 
precede action; but while these reports 
show that tine men are taking their task 
seriously and approaching their problems. 
with humility, they also show that the 
difficulties are so complex, so intimately 
connected with the varieties of human na- 
ture, that the highest wisdom of man and 
the grace of God together can hardly hope 
to make a spectacular success in the im- 
mediate future. 

* * 


The Faith Defined 


What Is Faith? By Nathaniel Micklem. 
(Cokesbury Press. $2.00.) 


Dr. Micklem is head of the best-known 
theological school for Congregational min- 
isters in England. In this book he at- 
tempts to define the essentials of the 
Christian faith. While he admits that it. 
can never be perfectly and finally defined, 
and that the effort to find any particular 
form of words which will be universally 
accepted by Christians as a complete and 
undistorted representation of the faith is. 
the pursuit of the unattainable, neverthe- 
less he believes that he can define the 
catholic faith “of the Word.’ And he 
thinks there may have to be a split within. 
Protestantism, for ‘‘between those who 
hold and those who do not hold that the 
Church has been entrusted with a final 
apostolic Gospel there is so deep a cleavage 
of thought” that he sees only danger in 
attempting to combine both views in one 
religious organization. 

It is out of such attitudes that heresy 
hunts come! Throughout the book Dr. 
Micklem alternates between a modest re- 
pudiation of authority (proper in a good 
Congregationalist) and a deep certainty 
that there is a central faith to which all 

(Continued on page 893) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


An Ideal Opportunity for World 
Friendship 


For the average community the Vacation 
School has a distinct advantage over any 
other type of church activity for children. 
There are many reasons why this is so. 
It comes during the vacation months when 
many children are glad to have something 
to do during the morning hours. There is 
nothing else to do but play, for in many 
communities the other activities which 
help to crowd the school months take a 
vacation along with the schools. It more 
closely follows public school procedure 
than the usual church school can and 
thereby gains greater respect from the 
children. It meets on successive days, and 
learning is a surer process when the time 
for forgetting is short. In the average 
Sunday school the teaching time is seldom 
more than forty-five minutes; usually it is 
less. The vacation school has a session 
varying in length from two to three hours. 
The average child probably learns as much 
in a two-weeks vacation school as he does 
in a year of his Sunday school. It makes 
possible a variety of activity that may not 
be possible on Sunday. Adults who might 
be disturbed are not present and activities 
which popular prejudice does not permit 
on Sunday can be carried on in the vaca- 
tion school. Most important of all, lead- 
ership is more available in the summer 
months. School teachers and mothers who 
do not feel they can give their time even 
once a week for a whole year are glad to 
make their contribution in concentrated 
form during a two weeks vacation school. 
Older boys and girls are free to act as as- 
sistants and teachers in training. 

It is not necessarily an arduous task to 
plan and carry out such a school, for one 
does not need to attempt any more than 
one can successfully accomplish. The best 
way is to make it an interdenominational 
project, and to draw teachers and children 
from all the churches. The school then can 
meet in the church with the most adequate 
equipment, or each department may meet 
in a separate church. If it is impossible 
to organize a complete interdenominational 
school, it is possible for any interested per- 
son to conduct one for as many children as 
she can handle well. 

In the ideal school the co-operation of all 
the pastors, superintendents of Sunday 
schools, and religious education commit- 
tees is greatly to be desired. The parents 
must be interested and enlisted. Explain 
the advantages of such a school and what 
you plan todo. Advertise well in advance. 
Call on parents. Before they close, visit 
the public schools where it is possible. Ask 
the teachers to help you reach the children. 
Use newspapers and posters, but don’t— 
please don’t—go in for the ballyhoo ad- 


How Shall She Spend Those Summer 
Hours? 


vertising that has characterized many 
schools. If children do not respond to dig- 
nified advertising and personal persuasion, 
let them stay away. 

You will choose your courses with care, 
selecting those which will help you carry 
out your particular plans. Courses on ‘“The 
Bible, the Life of Jesus, Every-Day Living, 
Nature, and World Friendship are avail- 
able. I, myself, know of no better time 
or place in which to stimulate an interest 
in world friendship and the work of the 
church which is a major factor in creating 
that friendship. That ‘world’? may at 
first be very near by. It may go no farther 
afield than the local community, but it will 
find out about the mission Sunday school 
on the other side of the tracks, it will 
sponsor a party for the children in the 
orphanage, it will make toys for the chil- 
dren’s ward in the hospital, it will discover 
how other people live and earn their bread 
and butter. But the circle of friendship 
will grow wider and wider. The interest 
will spread to other groups in their own 
country, and finally to that larger world 
beyond the seas. 

The vacation school because of its 
longer session and its chance for freedom 
is an ideal place for learning to know our 
neighbors at home and abroad. Children 
who learn of the church’s world-wide re- 
sponsibilities in their youth, make sym- 
pathetic and intelligent church members. 

For at least nine years this type of ma- 
terial has been used widely in vacation 
schools in the Southeast. Boys and girls 
in city, rural and mill town communities, 
representing many varieties of Protestants, 
and occasional Jewish and Catholic chil- 
dren, have learned to talk of their friends 
in China, in India, in Mexico. They read 
together “The Young Revolutionist,” 
“Three Arrows,” ‘‘Lupita.’’ They played 


games that their friends in other countries 
liked to play, they listened to stories that 
told of home, school, and church life, they 
looked at pictures, they read books to 
find out the facts that they wanted to 
know, they built villages of corrugated 
paper and clay, they expressed their 
friendship in gifts made with their own 
hands. 

It is impossible to measure the results 
of such a study, and yet the eagerness 
with which they look forward to vacation 
school, their interest in the subject for 
study, their willingness to share what little 
they have with others, would indicate a 
good start in growth toward world-minded- 
ness. 

Priscilla Chase. 


(For several years Miss Chase worked 
with the Congregational Church Exten- 
sion Service in North and South Carolina. 
It is from that experience that she shares 
these convictions.) 

* * 


GOOD NEWS 
About Ferry Beach: 

1. That Caribou, Maine, has worked 
hard all winter to make it possible for 
eight delegates to attend the Religious 
Education Institute at Ferry Beach this 
summer. These include the minister and 
his wife, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas Frazier. 

2. That Woodsville, New Hampshire, 
has been raising money in various ways 
to provide the means for seven persons to 
attend the Institute July 24-31. 

3. That the Hobby Show, held recently 
at Lynn, Mass., was for the specifie pur- 
pose of making it possible for half a dozen 
of their teachers to share in the Religious 
Education week at Ferry Beach. 

4. That, putting them all together, about 
seventy reservations for the Religious 
Education week have been received by 
Mr. Needham. If your reservations have 
not been made, write him at once at the 
Quillen, Saco, Maine. 

5. That Stella Marek Cushing sends 
word that she expects to spend July 28, 29 
and 30 with us at the Beach. Get ready 
for fun and frolic under Mrs. Cushing’s 
admirable guidance. 

Good News! Good News! Good News! 


* + 


The Youth Department of the Emer- 
gency Peace Campaign recently received 
the following letter: ‘I am sending you 
$5.00 as a kind of premium on a sort of 
peace insurance policy for our new-born 
son.”’ With the check was a birth an- 


nouncement. 
+. * 


The way to stop crime is to stop the 
manufacture of criminals—— Herbert Hoov- 
er. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Harold Scott, pastor of the fed- 
erated church of Congregationalists and 
Unitarians at Fort Collins, Colorado, is 
attending the summer sessions of the Iliff 
School of Theology in Denver. He and 
his family are living at 1478 Steele Street. 


Miss Beulah Cone of Saugus, Mass., 
has recently been spending some time with 
Miss Ruth Downing, Tokyo, Japan. 


Earle O. Bryant, elder son of Rev. and 
Mrs. O. E. Bryant of Clinton, N. C., has 
been awarded a Ph. D. degree by Lawrence 
College Institute of Paper Chemistry. 
He is now affiliated with the Champagne 
Paper Company, Dalton, Mass. 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall preached in the 
Arlington Street Church (Unitarian), Bos- 
ton, Sunday, July 4. 


Benjamin Galer, grandson of Roger 
Sherman Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
graduated this year from the University 
of Iowa magna cum laude. He has entered 
into partnership with his grandfather in 
Mt. Pleasant, and has already appeared in 
court in his new capacity. 


Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., of Norwich, 
Conn., was at Headquarters, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on business and to call on 
friends in the several departments, on 
Thursday, July 1. 


Donald E. Smith and Miss Elizabeth B. 
King of Haverhill, Mass., were married in 
the bride’s home, 15 North Avenue, 
Haverhill, at four p. m., Saturday, June 
26. Dr. Leroy W. Coons was the officiating 
clergyman. Mrs. Smith has been for a 
number of years one of the efficient teachers 
in the church school of the Haverhill 
church. Mr. and Mrs. Smith will reside 
on Sheridan Street, Haverhill. 


Loren D. Drinkwater of Boston, Mass., 
and Miss Marjorie H. Lawrence of Provi- 
dence, R. I., were united in marriage at 
eight p. m. on June 26, by Dr. Coons, at 
his home in Brookline, Mass. Mr. and 
Mrs. Drinkwater will make their home on 
Frost Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary D. Burlingame, long con- 
nected with the Beacon Universalist 
Church in Brookline, Mass., now living 
in Los Angeles, Calif., was chosen to rep- 
resent Whistler’s famous picture at the 
Mothers’ Day exercises in the Biltmore 
Theater in that city. Wearing a black silk 
dress and a white lace cap that was her 
mother’s wedding cap, Mrs. Burlingame, 
now in her ninety-second year, was posed 
in a large frame on the stage during the 
program. 


Alabama 


Brewton.—Rey. Arnold L. Simonson, 
pastor. Two children were christened on 
Easter Sunday at the morning service. 


and Interests 


On the same day a sunrise service was 
held at which members of all Brewton 
churches joined. On Holy Thursday, a 
special evening communion service was 
held. The church family, though small, 
has gained much in fellowship during the 
past year through monthly supper meet- 
ings. Supper is served by various groups 
for a nominal cost, after which a social 
evening is enjoyed. In February, the 
ladies of the church were hostesses to 
South Alabama women at the Dedication 
Day celebration. The church school ob- 
served Children’s Day on June 27, all the 
children having a part in the morning 
worship program. During May, Mr. 
Simonson preached in five of the Ala- 
bama churches. Aside from his regular 
appointments in Brewton and Chapman, 
he preached in Dixie, Cohasset and 
Florala. In all of these places much in- 
terest was manifest and there is every 
evidence that these churches will increase 
their activities. In the past year, weekly 
church bulletins have been distributed. A 
mimeograph machine has been purchased 
which has proved its worth by the number 
of letters, etc., that have been written with 
it. A new bulletin set-up is planned for 
the fall, so that this medium of contact 
with the church family may be continued. 

Chapman.—Rev. Arnold L. Simonson, 
pastor. Mr. Simonson preaches every 
third Sunday of each month in this Com- 
munity Church. A thriving Y. P. C. U. 
has been organized. Monthly meetings of 
chureh school teachers and officers are 
held at which school problems are dis- 
cussed and a regular course of training is 
followed. In April two children were 
christened. Since this is the only church in 
the community the attendance is remark- 
ably good. The board of trustees is com- 
posed of members of various denomina- 
tions who work together in complete unity. 
The community spirit is highly developed 
and this works to the benefit of the church. 
The ladies of the Chapman church were 
hostesses at the annual May picnic of the 
State Missionary Society, held on the 
beautiful grounds of the J. G. McGowin 
home. 

Illinois 


Avon.— Rev. J. W. McKnight, pastor. 
Eight years ago the Universalist church 
here federated with the local Congrega- 
tional church. Although this union was 
deplored by some of the older members, it 
was thought necessary because of the 
financial problems of both denominations 
concerned. The Universalist fellowship 
keeps its identity by regular business 
meetings. Dec. 15, 1936, Rev. James 
McKnight was called from Wisconsin. 
The parsonage was completely redecorated 
inside. A standard Y. P. C. U. was or- 
ganized, meeting regularly, having twenty- 


two members. Twelve have registered 
for the Turkey Run Institute opening 
July 11 and the same delegates will attend 
the Illinois Y. P. C. U. Convention be- 
ginning July 10. The young people have 
almost $100 in their institute fund, which 
was made py selling staticnery, a dance, a 
cafeteria supper and several bake sales. 
A study club for the older young people 
meets every two weeks. In addition to 


» the reviews given for this organization the 


minister recently reviewed Dr. Henry 
Link’s “‘Return to Religion” before the 
local Woman’s Club. Attendance at the 
Sunday worship service has averaged over 
forty. Easter saw six young people re- 
ceived into the church. Regular Sunday 
bulletins are now printed in the church’s 
new Commander Duplicator, bringing a 
litany and announcements to the people. 
There is a fund to be used to purchase new 
hymnals when they are printed in Septem- 
ber. Children’s Day was observed June 
20. Sunday evenings have occasionally 
been given over to educational features 
such as “The Crime Problem,” brought by 
Dr. G. H. Linder of Macomb Teachers’ 
College. The church is active through 
July. The annual daily vacation church 
school, which was a community inter- 
denominational venture, was directed by 
Mr. McKnight this year. 


Massachusetts 


Worcester, First Church.—Sunday, June 
27, Dr. Tomlinson’s closing service of his 
thirty-seven years’ pastorate was held. 
The sermon on “The Simplicity of Christ” 
was followed by the communion service, 
at which four members were received. 
July 16 Dr. Tomlinson, his wife and daugh- 
ter, sail for England, for what is planned 
to be a year of travel, much of it in the 
Far East. The church joins in union 
summer services during the vacation 
period, and in September active steps will 
be taken to secure a pastor, the church 
meanwhile having as an ad-interim pastor 
Rev. Joseph W. Beach, a local Worcester 
minister. 

Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. On Saturday, 
June 8, a large number from the church 
school held their annual outing at Waverly 
Oaks. The afternoon was spent in games 
and sports and a picnic supper was en- 
joyed. June 2 the Somerville Home for 
the Aged held its annual at-home day, and 
this church was well represented. Mrs. 
R. Y. Gifford is the president of the Home, 
and closely identified with every activity 
of this church. The minister’s council 
was held on the evening of June 4, when 
dates were assigned for suppers, enter- 
tainments and other activities for the 
following season. The church school held 
its Children’s Sunday service on June 13. 
Several children were baptized, gradua- 
tions from the different grades were held, 
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Bibles and diplomas being awarded, and 
pins and bars for constant attendance. 
Through the service of Miss June Burns 
and Miss Mildred Orcutt a cradle roll has 
been organized. On Sunday, June 27, 
thirty members of this church, including 
Dr. and Mrs. Leighton, went to Stow and 
worshiped at the Unitarian church there. 
Box lunches were carried and at the close 
of the service all enjoyed the spacious 
piazza of the Misses Wood, former mem- 
bers of this church, where a social after- 
noon was spent, admiring the garden, and 
in walks to the Whitney home. George O. 
Nelson, former superintendent of the 
church school, was the speaker at a meeting 
of the Young People’s Society of the West 
Somerville Congregational church. Dr. 
Leighton gave the occasional sermon at 
the Rhode Island State Convention at 
Providence last month. Miss Thelma 
Howard, active in the church, and Thomas 
Butcher, newly-elected president of the 
Men’s Club, were married Friday evening, 
June 18, at the church by Dr. Leighton. 
They will reside in Somerville and continue 
their interest in this church. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rev. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. Many members and former 
members of the church, some coming from 
a distance, attended the ninetieth anni- 
versary of the dedication of the church 
building, at services held June 27. Mr. 
Jones read a historical sketch of Rev. 
John M. Austin, pastor in 1847, the time 
of building and dedication of the church. 
Rev. John Edwin Price of Sidney Centre, 
a former pastor of the church, delivered 
the sermon, taking as his topic: ‘‘The 
Conquering Christ.’”’ The choir, under 
the direction of Mrs. Thomas C. Richard- 
son, organist and choir director, rendered 
special music. A _ historical exhibit at- 
tracted much attention. It included the 
old silver communion service, also por- 
traits of Rev. J. M. Austin, Mrs. Austin, 
Horatio Robinson, Sr., Amos Underwood, 
Jane Underwood Ferris, Mehitabel Under- 
wood Briggs, Watrous Pomeroy, William 
Van Tuyl, Emmaline Casey, Van Tuyl and 
George Casey. These portraits were pro- 
cured and arranged by Mrs. J. A. Bayly 
and Mrs. W. G. Davis. Floral and pa- 
triotie decorations, which were especially 
beautiful and plentiful, were in charge of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. I. Hoskins, Mrs. Frank 
Samweber, and Miss Alta M. Fox. How- 
ard G. Peacock was general chairman of 
arrangements. 

Ohio 

Southwestern Circuit.—-Rev. George H. 
Wood, pastor. The minister has received 
and accepted a unanimous call to remain 
for the new year beginning July 1. Marked 
improvements have been made to the 
churches and parsonage properties. Head- 
quarters of the Circuit are at New Madison. 
The Y. P. C. U. group of this church re- 
ceived the State Convention award for 


having twenty members at the Turkey 
Run Institute of 1936,and hope to do as 
well this year. During the past year the 
minister has performed six marriage cer- 
emonies and conducted eighteen funerals. 
One of the immediate projects of the Cir- 
cuit churches is the purchase of new liberal 
hymnals. 
Vermont 


Morrisville-——Rev. W. J. Metz, pastor. 
On Children’s Sunday, June 20, a fine pro- 
gram was given in which each department 
of the church school took pnrt. Mrs. Lou 
Fleetwood and Mrs. Mary Gates were in 


charge. The pastor christened five chil- 
dren. 
+e 
WHO’S WHO 


Harold §. Davis is a Boston lawyer, and 
a prominent member of the Old South 
Church. 

Rev. Edna P. Bruner is minister of the 
Universalist church in Waterloo, Iowa. 

Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl is the wife 
of Dr. Howard Davis Spoerl of Interna- 
tional College, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates is Field Super- 
visor for the General Sunday School As- 
sociation. 

Morgan Brantlinger, former publisher 
of the Lawrence (Ind.) Ledger, is a Uni- 
versalist layman, a member of the Oak- 
landon (Ind.) church. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Paul E. Sabine is a research worker for 
Riverbank Laboratories in Geneva. 

Dr. Henry Wilder Foote is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Belmont, Mass. 


* * 


SUMMER SERVICES IN LYNN, MASS. 


The Unitarian, First Universalist, and 
Central Congregational churches of Lynn 
are again uniting their congregations for the 
summer. The services will be in the Uni- 
tarian church, Atlantic and Baltimore 
Streets, at 11 a. m. The preachers will 
be: 

July 4—Rev. Cloyd H. Valentine, D. D., 

Unitarian Church, Lynn. Unitarian 

choir. 


July 11—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 
Superintendent Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Churches. Unitarian choir. 

July 18—Rev. Garfield Morgan, Central 
Congregational Church, Lynn, Unitarian 
choir. 

July 25—Rev. Berkeley B. Blake, D. D. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. Universalist 
choir. 

Aug. 1—Rey. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City. Universalist choir. 

Aug. 8—Rev. Garfield Morgan. 
salist choir. 

Aug. 15—Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., First Universalist Church, Lynn. 
Congregational choir. 


Univer- 


Aug. 22—Rev. Amold H. Lewis, Hull, 
England. Congregational choir. 

Aug. 29—Rev. Roswell F. Hinkleman, 
Congregational Church, Framingham. 
Congregational choir. 

Sept. 5—Rev. Cloyd H. Valentine, D. D., 


Unitarian choir. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 890) 
Christians, to be worthy the name, must 
surely subscribe, combined with a certainty 
that he knows what it is! ‘Christians. 
have maintained as of the very essence of 
their faith that Jesus Christ is in some seise 
God H{mself incarnate.” A close ex- 
amination of Dr. Micklem’s exposition of 
what this may mean does not lead us to 
feel that he has anything to offer but very 
old dogmas. And there is a lack of clarity 
which baffles the reader. ‘‘The Nativity 
stories are not in any essential regard the 
proclamation of a miracle in the field of 
biology; they are a statement of the point 
where the eternal crosses history and God 
is made man.” If that is not a miracle of 

biology, what, may we ask, is it? 

The Christian faith, for this theologian, 
is not a theory nor a philosophy, but a 
recapitulation of the mighty acts of God 
.... the old, old story ‘‘of the divine 
Charity, the heavenly Condescension, the 
Redemption of mankind through God 
made man.” It is not surprising to find 
the principal of Mansfield College standing 
in the conservative tradition, but Principal 
Micklem’s redefinition of the faith in- 
volves repudiation of liberal thought 
which is so complete as to lead one to 
wonder what part the Congregational 
Church in England is to play in the future 


of religious thought. 
* * 


TURKEY RUN UNIVERSALIST 
INSTITUTE 


Rev. M. R. Hartley of Galesburg, II1., 
is to be the official chaplain for the week 
of July 11 to 17, and will plan the devo- 
tional meetings in co-operation with Miss 
Vesta Keach and members of her Methods 
Class. 

Mrs. George Wood of New Madison,. 
Ohio, will be hostess of the Women’s 
Dormitory. 

Rev. Donald Evans of Clinton, IIl., will 
be Director of Camp, and will also assist 


with registrations. 
* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Rey. and Mrs. Frank Chatterton headed 
a group of seventeen from Portsmouth 
that had a pienic supper on the beach 
June 23. 

Mrs. Blanche Rowland was the first 
staff member to arrive, having been 
brought over from Bradford, Vt., by 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley. Rowland of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., June 26. Several days later 
arrived William D. Meiz of Morrisville, 
Vt., and his sister Harriet, R. F. Needham, 
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Willard Anderson of Berlin, N. H., Robert 
G. Hosmer of Norway, Me., Brooks Hamil- 
ton and Richard Wales of West Roxbury, 
Mass., Raymond M. Scott of Canton, 
N. Y., and Burton Witham, Jr., of Port- 
land, Me. 

Rev. William J. Metz of Morrisville, Vt., 
has been attending the Rural Ministers’ 
Conference at Ocean Park. He brought 
Rey. A. Ritchie Low of Johnson, Vt., and 
Rev. B. F. Wentworth of Mechanic Falls, 
Me., over to Ferry Beach for a visit. 

Rev. Emerson Lalone of Boston stopped 
in at the Quillen June 28 te make arrange- 
ments for a display of Publishing House 
materials during the institutes. 

The cottages of our Universalist neigh- 
bors have all been opened for the season. 
Tower Cottage (the Alexanders’) is oc- 
eupied until August 1 by Mr. and Mrs. 
David Snow of Philadelphia, their two 
sons and Mrs, Blanche Bishop. Rev. 
Elmer Colcord arrived July 1 and expected 
his family to arrive a few days later. 
Minot Inman of Foxboro, Mass., and his 
family stayed a week at the Prescotts’ cot- 
tage. His young daughters have been en- 
tertaining the neighborhood with a puppet 
show of their own manufacture. Dr. 
George W. Penniman of Walpole, N. H., 
whose cottage is in pack of the Prescott 
place, has recovered from injuries sus- 
tained in a fall last winter. He hopes to 
make occasional visits to Ferry Beach. 

Rev. and Mrs. William Rainey Bennett 
of Elgin, Ill., are to be present during the 
entire institute period, July 17 to August 
215 

The beach seemed very large to the 
Snow family and the secretary when they 
began to rake up the seaweed that had 
been deposited in large quantity by a 
storm near the end of June. When dry 
the seaweed burns rather spectacularly, 
sending up billows of yellowish smoke and 
making a noise like small firecrackers. 

One of the many improvements which 
Mr. Sodergren accomplished in the pre- 
season period was installing “hot water 
pipes to the upper floors in the Quillen 
and even into Underwood. The west end 
of the Quillen looks markedly different 
with a new outside staircase of substantial 
construction. 

The Ocean Park bus makes four trips 
a day to Camp Ellis via Ferry Beach on 
the following schedule (Daylight Time): 
a. m. 8.30, p. m. 12.07, 6.07 and 11.30. 
The bus starts from the area near the Pier 
at Old Orchard, and is marked “Ocean 
Park.” 

Dinner at the Quillen is served at 12.30 
Pp. m. (one on Sundays) and supper at 
six every day. Delegates expecting to 
be brought by people who will want meals 
and perhaps stay overnight must notify 
the secretary in advance. Overnight ac- 
commodations on Saturday, July 24, are 
not guaranteed. Registration for the 
R. E. I. is heavy and some week-end 
people will be accommodated in tents. 


Mrs. Elsie Boltz of Braintree, Mass., is 
camping at the grove for a number of weeks 
with her children, Elsie, Adele, Dorothy 
and Henry. Another camper is Mrs. 
Doris White of Melrose, Mass. 

Construction of piers is under way at 
Camp Ellis for an automobile ferry. This 
facility will make it possible for residents 
in the Kennebunkport and Biddeford Pool 
region to take a short cut to Old Orchard 


and Portiand. 
* * 


A TRIBUTE TO MISS DORA J. 
BROWN 


At the annual meeting of the Univer- 
salist Sabbath School Union held May 19, 
1937, in Wakefield, Miss Dora J. Brown 
resigned her position as secretary, which 
she has held for fifteen years. Mr. F. 
Ellwood Smith offered a resolution, which 
Was unanimously adopted, expressing ap- 
preciation of her faithful service—“‘always 
cheerful, helpful, painstaking, devoted’’— 
and making her a life member. As Miss 
Brown was confined to her home by illness 
at the time, the resolution was sent her 
together with a beautiful bouquet. 

* * 


OUTLINE PROGRAM FOR THE 
CHICAGO CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 866) 
and commission members of the W. N. 
M. A.; Luncheon sponsored by the G. 8. 
S. A. for church school workers, ministets 
and others; World Friendship Banquet 
for W. N. M. A., preceded by reception. 
On Wednesday—Ministerial Association 
Luncheon; W. N. M. A. luncheon for new 
Board and commission members. On 
Thursday—Universalist Loyalty Fellow- 
ship Breakfast; W. N. M. A. Round Table 

Tea; Ferry Beach Reunion Dinner. 
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CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1937 
Previously reporpedeae- ae 981 
New HavensiConz ewe see eee 1 
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PASO Eldon... sae aed, te ok a Oar lo 6 
Worcester, Mass., First .../......... 4 
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CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 115. Abington, 
Mass., 10. Junction City, Mass., 3. 


Mitchellville, Iowa, 8. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Messiah, 2. Oakfield, Maine, 5. West 
Paris, Maine, 8. Cambridge, Mass., 6. 
Rockport, Mass., 6. Melrose, Mass., 7. 
Morrisville, Vt., 6. Peabody, Mass., 6. 
Brewton, Ala., 6. Chapman, Ala., 2. 
Westbrook, Maine, 26. West Somerville, 
Mass., 4. North Weymouth, Mass., 1. 
New Haven, Ct., 4. Total, 221. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WICC. Every Wednesday, 10 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p.m. C.S. T. All Souls Univer- 
salist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1810 kilo- 
eycles. 
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WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Amendments to be presented at the Biennial Con- 
vention of the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation to be held in Chicago, October 19-20, 1937. 

1. That Article 6, paragraph 1, of the Constitution 
be amended by substituting the words “financial 
secretary” for the words ‘corresponding secretary,” 
so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
president, two vice-presidents, recording secretary, 
financial secretary, treasurer, literature secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild secretary, and three trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

2. That Article 6, paragraph 2, be amended by 
inserting the words “and financial secretary” after 
the phrase “‘no officer except the treasurer,” and by 
substituting for the last sentence, which reads, “The 
treasurer shall be eligible to four consecutive re- 
elections,” the sentence, “The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections,”’ so that the article will read: 

“No officer except the treasurer and financial sec- 
retary shall be eligible to more than one consecutive 
re-election to the same office. The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections.” 

Corinne H. Brooks, 
Recording Secretary. 
* * 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Union Summer Services 


Union services will be held as usual with All Souls 
Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational Churches 
beginning June 27 and ending Sept. 5. From June 
27 through July 18 they will be in Mt. Pleasant 
Church; from July 25 through Aug. 8 in the Univer- 
salist church; from Aug. 15 through Sept. 5 in All 
Souls Church. 

Preachers at the services in the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church will be: July 25, Dr. Per- 
kins; August 1 and 8, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
General Superintendent. 

The church will be open for visitors week days 
from 10 to 1 during the period of the union services. 

eae 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Noted ordination of Carl A. Hempel on May 23, 
fellowship conferred by Dr. Huntley, and of Henry 
H. Schooley on May 27, fellowship conferred by Dr. 
McCollester. 

Transferred Rev. Henry H. Schooley to Rhode 
Island. 

Renewed license (for one year) of I. J. Domas. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


June 22, 1937. 
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UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 

Notice is hereby given that an amendment to the 
By-Laws of the Universalist General Convention 
proposed by Rev. Harry Adams Hersey at the Con- 
vention of 1935 will be presented at the session to be 
held in Chicago, October 20-22, as follows: 

To amend Article VII, Section 3, by substituting for 
the words “‘shall be invested and expended”’ the words 
“may be invested or expended” so that the section 
shall read: “3. All property or monies which may 
come into the possession of the Convention and for 
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which no specific designation has been made may be 
invested or expended at the discretion of the Con- 
vention or by the Board of Trustees when the Con- 
vention is not in session.” 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
soak 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Rev. Harriet B. Robinson to the 
Maine Convention. 

Granted dual fellowship to Emery 8. Bucke (Con- 
gregationalist) and to.George B. Marsh (Congrega- 
tionalist) under the laws of the General Conven- 
tion governing dual fellowship. 

Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
# Oe 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Miss Irene H. Douglass of 281 Henry St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is in charge of soliciting contributions for the 
fair to be held at Murray Grove, N. J., and the 
Birthday Party of the Association. Murray Grove 
will welcome gifts, large or small, and welcome even 
more attendance in person. 

= * 


WANTED 


Fifty to one hundred copies of either Church 
Harmonies, Hymns of the Church, Sunday School 
Hymnal or Service and Song, for missionary pur- 
poses. W. G. Price, State Superintendent Kansas 
Churches, Junction City, Kansas. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Julia A. Harwood 


Mrs. Julia A. Harwood of Hope, Maine, died 
Thursday, June 10, after a week’s illness. She was 
eighty-eight years of age, and had been very active 
until the past winter. 

Born in Appleton, Nov. 12, 1848, she was the 
daughter of Jacob Sibley and Julia A. Peace Sibley, 
but her mother died when she was only two weeks 
old. 

She was married June 9, 1867, to Lyman P. Har- 
wood, who died twenty-five years later, leaving her 
with three sons—Will A. Harwood of Passaic, N. J., 
George E. Harwood of New York City, and Arthur 
S. Harwood of Hope, who with his wife has lived in 
the home with her for thirty-three years. 

Four grandchildren also survive, Julia S. Harwood, 
of the Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass., George Harwood of Passaic, 
N. J., John Harwood of Syracuse, N. Y., and Lillian 
Harwood of New York City. A sister and niece, 
Mrs. Nellie Fisk and her daughter, Miss Laura E. 
Fisk, of Rockland, also survive. 

Mrs. Harwood was a lifelong Universalist, a silver- 
sheaf member of Hope Grange, and a member of 
Hope Farm Bureau, and attended the meetings of 
these organizations regularly. 

Funeral services at Hope church, Saturday, June 
12, were, by her request, conducted by Dr. John S. 
Lowe, pastor of the Universalist church in Rock- 
land. Mrs. Lowe sang “Abide with Me,” and 
“Beautiful Isle of Somewhere,”’ also at her request. 

Burial was in the Hope cemetery, with committal 
service at the grave. 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 


Rediscovered Countries 
Did Jesus Mean It? 


God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 


Glimpses of Grandeur 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FREE Sample package of 
TRACTS 
Including my latest subject 
' Sebi: ? 


Elizabeth Merriam 100 Beech St., 


? Framingham, Mass. 
(Mention Leader) 


ALFRED M. BELL 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


WINDOWS REPAIRED 


ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 
129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Your Friends Would 
Appreciate—the gift 


of a BIBLE 


Handsome Bindings—All Prices 
Send for catalog or call at 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Your Denominational Paper 
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Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


Gentlemen and Members of the 
Festival Committee! 

A buffet supper is provided again this 
year. Tables are placed at the rear of the 
banquet room for the serving of the food. 
The gentlemen are requested to serve the 
ladies. Members of the Unitarian Festival 
Committee will also assist in serving.— 
Festival Calendar. 

* * 

A youngster who was supposed to have 
listened to a talk by his teacher on the 
Apostle Paul was asked, when question 
time came: ‘‘What are we told about the 
apostle’s forbears?” 

“T dunno, teacher,’”’ he replied a little 
sheepishly. ‘I didn’t even know he kept 
wild animals!’— Nantucket Inquirer and 
Mirror. 


* * 


“You remember when you cured my 
rheumatism a year ago, don’t you, Doc- 
tor,’’ asked the patient, ‘and told me 
not to get myself wet?” 

“Yes, Ephraim,” replied the doctor. 

“Well, I just wanted to ask you if you 
think it’s safe for me to take a bath now?” 
—Windy City Breeze. 

* * 

A Boston psychologist says man is the 
only creature that makes plans for the 
future. On the other hand, beavers, 
squirrels and honey-bees may not use 
much imagination, but their plans work 
out a lot better than most of ours do.— 
Exchange. 

* ok 

The League of Nations condemns the 
custom of bombing cities which has be- 
come so common in Spain. That is a good, 
vigorous position to take and probably 
the bombing will stop immediately.— 
Boston Daily Globe. 

* * 

Why don’t the experts on the use of 
leisure figure out something for people to 
do Sunday afternoon besides piling into 
automobiles and killing themselves?— 
Omaha World-Herald. 

* * 

Nephew: “I see the Government has 
withdrawn some of the new taxes.” 

Auntie: ‘I’m so glad—there were too 
many of those vehicles on the streets.’’— 
Exchange. 

* * . 

‘Doctor: ‘I will examine you for ten 
dollars.” 

Patient: “Go ahead. If you find it, I’ll 
give you half.”—Wednesday Nite Life. 

* * 


Sailor: ‘Will you marry me, dear?” 

She (the dear): ‘‘No, but I will always 
admire your good taste.’’— U. S. S. Penn- 
sylvania Keystone. 

* * 

News by radio can’t take the place of a 
newspaper. You can’t hunt it up later to 
settle an argument.—The Beacon-Journal, 
Akron, Ohio. 


YOUR 


Universalist Publishing House 


IS a Missionary Agency of the Universalist 
Church. ALL its resources are at the service 


of our Church and its Faith . . .. . 


I ts opportunities for service are 
far greater than its resources 


I £ needs additional funds for 


missionary publications 


[ £ needs endowed subscriptions 
for colleges and libraries 


lap yillececcive annuity funds 
paying interest to the donor 


for life 


Send communications to 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 Beacon Street -:- -:- Boston, Mass. 


